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WRITING SUCCESS 


Is Not Something That “Happens” to You 


VERY GREAT WRITER in America followed a definite success pat- 

tern. He knew what he was going to do before he did it. If you 
are to be a writer tomorrow, you have to be a planner today, and your 
planning can be expedited with the aid of an established writer. 


Before you entrust your literary career’ to a counsellor, ask him to name specifically 
what he has had published. If he is being published now — which is to say he knows 
how to write now — he will gladly show you samples of his work. If he cannot produce 
salable copy, what evidence is there that he can make your writings salable? 


| have been selling what | write for 21 years. | have been assisting others for 16 
years. | provide professional editing, corrective criticism. or complete revision, as your 
special needs may indicate. 


Write today for my free circular entitled 
“Literary Help,”’ and tell me about your writing problems. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant co 


Writing Careers Guaranteed... 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a successful professional writer, if we take you in 
our limited circle of writers, or it won‘t cost you a penny! 


If “systems,” “‘plans,”’ “course,” etc., have not made you a literary 
success, write for our pamphlet giving details of this unique offer. 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under the supervision of 
our director, George Kelton, sold more than 100 stories within a four- 
month period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency can 
approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is free and puts you under no 
obligation. 


WRITING CAREERS GUARANTEED 


GEORGE KELTON, Director 
Malibu 1 | California 
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Personal 


1 was much interested in Catharme Barrett's 
article “The What-Not-To-Do Story” in our Febru- 
ary issue. I'd like to try to add a little 
complementary thinking to it, if I can, before we 
get too far away from it. And if I can make this 
as short as possible, I will be fulfilling the needs 
of this Forecast issue—of which, by the way, we are 
particularly proud. 

Catharine Barrett gave a very clear treatment 
of the pattern for one type of “quality” story, as 
we ordinarily call it—the story which, as Catharine 
points out, is likely to be most prized by its 
author and, when successful, finds its way into 
short story anthologies and other books. Concern 
in her article was with the story which seems 
to rest on a moralistic theme: “don’t do that” or 
“do this” if you would live an adequate life. 

Another type of “quality” story is what I like 
to call the “psychological story.” It may be the 
“what-not-to-do story,” and it may not. As my 
students know, my thinking runs something like 
this. If you will draw four parallel horizontal 
lines on a piece of paper, you will enclose three 
white spaces. I suggest that these spaces can be 
a sort of image of our conventional division of 
our experience. 

The top space can be called “overt action,” that 
is, that part of our experience indicated by overt 
movement, gesture, speech. The middle space can 
be called “silent” or perhaps “psychological,” that 
is, that part of our experience devoted to think- 
ing, introspection, associative thought, revery, day- 
dream, contemplation. Finally, after the writings 
of Freud, we have come to name a third band of 
our experience—the subconscious. 

In fiction we have not developed—except in 
experimental works of James Joyce, Proust, and 
those writers who make considerable use of the 
dreams of characters—very adequate means of 
dealing with the subconscious. But we deal all the 
time with the other two bands, with perfect conti- 
dence in our techniques for handling them. 

I am not talking for the moment about point 
of view for telling the story, although this prob- 
lem is directly relevant to what I have said. But 
1 am talking now about the location of the story 
—of what “matter” it is made. 

Some of our popular stories locate the story 
almost exclusively in the band of “overt action.” 
‘hat is, the conflicting forces of the story are 
evident in overt actions of characters, and the 
resolution of the forces lies, also, in action, such 
as getting married, becoming engaged, killing an 
enemy, apprehending a criminal. 

In many magazines today, the stress is somewhat 
away from this story resting more or less exclu- 


sively in “overt acuon.” Evén among the pulps, 
so long dedicated to the action story alone, our 
Forecast report indicates a move toward a more 
“mature” story, in the words of the editors. And 
“maturity,” as we well know, lies primarily in 
attitudes, the cluster of ideas, emotional tones, 
personality, psychological poise with which the 
characters meet their problems. I can conjecture 
that our editors of the popular story are wanting 
an action story in which the action is enriched 
by conflict, as well, in the character’s head—his 
thoughts, attitudes, emotions. The story—for these 
editors—may be located between our two bands 
of experience. 

When the story—the conflict and resolution of 
contlict—is located almost wholly in the second, 
or subjective band, we would have the story I call 
“psychological.” In this story the narrative prob- 
lem or conflict lies among the character’s attitudes. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Whatever else may grow scarce in the months to come, there'll never be a shortage of unofficial 
advisers in this world of ours. Whether you live in a small town or big city, you'll run constantly into 
people who are ready to advise you on everything from how to improve the appearance of your apartment 
to how to improve your marriage. The picture above of the delivery boy offering his opinion of the 
young lady’s manuscript is all too typical. 

Yes, the fact that advice comes easy goes double if you happen to be trying to make your way in 
the writing business. There'll be family, friends, and casual acquaintances to tell you that you should send 
your scripts to The Saturday Evening Post because the stories published in that magazine are never half as 

; or, conversely, that you should give up your crazy writing notions and try something “sensible.” And 
there'll be the semi-experts—the local reporters, school teachers, librarians, and people who read a lot—to 
tell you what is wrong and what is right with your stories—what parts should be left alone or deleted or 
cut down or padded. 

You'll be taking a big step in the right direction when you realize that well-meant but uninformed 
adyice tends to hinder and confuse rather than help you—that your family, friends, and acquaintances are 
snp neither expert nor impersonal enough to give you advice of any real value—and that writing advice 
f literary semi-experts is no more valuable than advice from your druggist on how to cure pneumonia 
or treat gall-bladder. And you'll be taking a bigger step in the right direction when you go for tech- 
nique, career, and sales assistance to a firm whose business it is to help you—to a long-established, hard- 
hitting literary agency such as this one, whose assistance in getting your scripts right and getting them 
sold is based on the solid experience of day-after-day contact with editors and publishers, and the sale of 
thomsands of manuscripts for clients each year. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
canbe repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tiom@l charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’‘ll tell you why, 
onapive you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
you ep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5, words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
selfsaddressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


- Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . As president of a big literary agency, Meredith has a comprehensive grasp of the prob- 
lems that confront writers. His book provides excellent advice . . .” 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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These times try the faith and character of all 
men. The writer—whose province is all that 
human society has attained, and all that human 
society can attain—faces the largest job he ever 
had, in the most troublesome of times. 

This great job the readers of A&J recognize. 
It is the important kind of job they have 
asked for, the kind of job which has probably 
made them writers. 

In reporting on the year 1951, the staff of AJ 
feels the significance of the writer in these 
times. What will the market be? Yes, this is 
a particularly important question. But each reader 
will want to ask the question within some view 
of what his responsibility is today. Perhaps the 
question should be: What can I write and sell in 
the market today, in 1951, which will assert, again 
and again, the great spirit and destiny of man? 

We are practical people, we writers. But we 
are also working with the stuff of drama—conflict 
and error, problems and the resolution of prob- 
lems, sadness, fear, gratitude, happiness, truth, and 
hope. 

In accepting the Nobel Prize for literature in 
December, William Faulkner said: “The poet's, 
the writer's, duty is to write about these things. 
It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting 


In our report, the AdéJ staff gives the comments 
on editors in every field—found under headings 
below. Here are some general aspects of the com- 
plete picture: 

1. The market in all classifications tended to 
slump late in 1950. With uncertainty about the 
direction they would have to take in the imme- 
diate future, editors started to use up their in- 
ventories and bought less than usual. Now the 
market is beginning to strengthen again. In many 
cases, the editors have reached close to the bottom 
of inventories and must buy at least for the is- 
sue going to press. 

2. A few markets in specialized classifications 
are responding immediately to the defense situa- 
tion, as noted before. Slight changes are being 
made elsewhere among almost all markets. Yet, 
for most of them the watchword is “needs about 
the same.” A sharp and clear development inter- 
nationally would change this in a moment. When 
it happens, A&J will report it. 

3. Increasing costs of paper and other expenses 
will bring some gradual change in the market. 
These costs particularly discourage the appearance 
of many new markets. Established ones will hold 
present sizes and needs as long as possible, but 
do expect some cut and consequent greater de- 
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his heart, by reminding him of the courage and 
honor and hope and pride and compassion and 
pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of 
his past. The poet’s voice need not merely be 
the record of man, it can be one of the props, 
the pillars to help him endure and prevail.” 

As we look at the practical market for 1951—as 
interpreted for us by the editors themselves—we 
will remember this call of the writer. 

Editors are not clairvoyant; they do a fine job 
with what they can learn of conditions. Like writ- 
ers at this moment, editors are uncertain just 
what will develop internationally. The editor of 
one of the largest weeklies says that he cannot 
buy and schedule an article on Korea or sur- 
rounding area of the East, because the conditions 
there may radically change before the piece can 
be put in print. 

Until the international situation clears itself— 
and we all most earnestly hope that it will clear 
for peace—the editor must hold some plans back, 
to move when the time is clear; meantime, he 
does the best job that he can in interpreting what 
is developing. More than that, he asserts the on- 
going and continuing services of publications and 
writers, the services he performs in peace or war. 

The over-all picture is one of uncertainty about 
many topical items; uncertainty, too, about how 
large can be the program immediately ahead. 
But the magazines and book publishers are wide 
open for the good, permanent things, in non-fic- 
tion or in fiction, which they will always publish. 
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LOOKS INTO 
THE FUTURE 


mand for shorter lengths, in every category. Bs 

4. Public taste changes more or less rapidlyg 
The market for fiction is slightly on the down®® 
grade in most areas. New fiction needs aré” 
developing in some spots to meet this challenges) 
Specific areas are highlighted below. 


THE SLICKS 

The big circulation magazines are “holding th 
line.” Most editors take a position similar to that” 
of Ken W. Purdy of True: “Nothing radically” 
different from the past.” Volume of purchases, 3 
noted by such magazines as Mademoiselle, Collier’. 
Saga, Coronet, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s Da 
Ladies’ Home Journal, is predicted about the sam@ 
for 1951 as for 1950. In fiction, particularly, needs 
are “much the same as in 1950,” as phrased by 
Betty Parsons Ragsdale, fiction editor of McCall's. 
A few editors feel that needs may even be larger 
in 1951, if the war situation develops the sales for 
magazines characteristic of the last war. 

Some caution is indicated in buying non-fiction. 
Geraldine Rhoads of Today's Woman phrases the 
caution thus: “We are scheduling material more 
promptly and carefully, with changing social con- 
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ditions in mind.” And Fritz Bamberger of Coronet 
savs, “The uncertainty brought about by the 
quickly changing events will result in a more 
careful examination of each manuscript as to its 
possibility of becoming dated.” At Redbook, ar- 
ticles editor John B. Danby is more positive: “War 
and mobilization represent a trend. The trend is 
for more pieces with war-connected angles—for ex- 
ample, those that have to do with family upheavals 
as a result of defense efforts. But our material 
must have reader identification. We leave straight 
war coverage and kindred subjects to the general 
magazines and the newspapers.” Also at Redbook. 
senior editor William B. Hart notes that shortages 
and rising costs of paper “will undoubtedly make 
a story in 14 to 18 manuscript pages more attrac- 
tive to an editor than a story in 20 to 24 pages.” 

Some especially well-written fiction on war 
themes and topical problems is requested at 
Woman’s Home Companion and Harper's Bazaar. 
On the other hand, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Cosmopolitan see some apathy to fiction and 
will favor an increased non-fiction program. Such 
service magazines as Household and Better Homes 
and Gardens are plunging more directly into mo- 
bilization conditions as they influence the home, 
with somewhat reduced buying from free-lance 
sources. The watchword will be for stories on 
remodelling, economy, and “how to get more out 
of what you have.” 


‘the stands were down, so that many magazines 
nged to a slower rate of publication. ‘To meet 
slower sales many pulp publishers depended 
vily upon reprinting old properties, a practice 
ich cut a large sales slice away from the free 
Many of the houses deplored this condi- 
, while continuing it. 

n 1951 the feeling is widespread among the 
ps that this year can’t be worse—there is only 
direction to go, and that is up. Although the 
ation is spotty, three trends highlight hopes in 
field. The first is the determination of Robert 
sman that his magazines will use only original 
ies. The second is the good splurge made bv 
science-fiction and fantasy magazines in 1950. 
the third is the effort of certain magazines— 

cially those at Standard—to break the old pulp 
tern and to print more realistic stories. 
n the fantasy and science-fiction field, publish- 
send out trial titles and then withdraw them, 
that there is rapid turn-over among magazines. 
riters for this field should keep a close eye on an- 
incements in AdéJ’s market tips. But the trend 
is; still toward a market “growing more rapidly 
n the supply of competent authors,” in the 
words of John W. Campbell, editor of Astounding 
Science-Fiction. 

Writers for the pulps will need to watch most 
carefully the effort of the magazines to change 
their styles and widen their audiences. Most ag- 
gressive lead—at least in outspoken indications of 
changes—seems to have been taken by Fanny Ells- 
worth, Samuel Mines, and Edmund Collier at 
Standard, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. Miss Ells. 
worth’s comments strike a keynote: “If the pulps 
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can be good—if they can be lively and modern and 
readable—they can hold their share of the public 
even in these days of competition for the reader’s 
leisure time. Here at Standard it is our policy to 
put out good pulps. That is why we are throwing 
aside the old stereotypes. That is why we are keep- 
ing our policy fluid. We don’t intend to let even 
a possible war boom tempt us back into the old, 
easy pulp formulas. The romance of the West 
has become a part of the American tradition. 
It is only in a dull story that it seems hackneyed 
and bygone. Told with an eye to the tastes and 
tempos of today, we feel, the Western story is as 
alive as ever.” Ranch Romances, Miss Ellsworth 
indicates, is a particularly active, steady market ‘for 
writers who can turn out adult, well-written ro- 
mantic Westerns.” 

The tone is echoed by Samuel Mines, editor of 
several of Standard’s Westerns: “Authors can for- 
get conventional taboos, write the best story they 
know and submit it. If it goes too far we can 
tone it down or consult with the author. How- 
ever, do not go overboard, do not strive for shock 
effect, or think a story can get by merely because 
it is daring and nothing else.” 

David X. Manners, detective editor at Standard, 
indicates a trend definitely “toward frank, realistic 
themes handled with maturity.” Jim Hendry, Jr., 
sports editor at the same group, indicates “The 
plot action need not be so entirely devoted to 
on-the-field problems, as in the past, but must pre- 
sent a clearer picture as to how problems affect en- 
tire existence of players, off-field as well as on.” 

Other pulp editors are taking similar directions 
to those newly established at 10 E. 40th in New 
York. Ejler Jakobsson stresses a trend toward 
“more adult, psychological treatment” for his sport 
pulps at Popular, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

In the love field, the prospects are good under 
mobilization, although Rose Wynn has dropped 
her love pulps to concentrate on an increased tem- 
po for her confessions Secret and Revealing Ro- 
mances. And Peggy Graves is trying a new, slick 
format for Romance, “seeking stories with a more 
adult approach.” Louise Hauser, also, like Peggy 
Graves, at 205 E. 42nd, needs “stories of a more 
realictic nature and approach to emotional prob- 
lems in the world today.” Alex Samalman, editor 
of the Thrilling love magazines, says, “within the 
bounds of good taste, there are no limitations of 
theme. What is wanted is the 1951 story, a story 
responsive to the influences of our time.” Hazel 
I.. Berge, editor of Modern Romances, feels that 
writers have failed “in developing themes with 
original treatments. They have been willing to 
slide along in the old manner and I think it’s 
time they stopped and went over their own 
shortcomings.” Regarding timeliness, Hazel Berge 
says, “Awareness of the current war situation 
should be in the pattern of the story if it has a _ 
plot tie-in; however, a straight war story is not 
wanted. The pattern should be the problems that 
might arise here at home by the absence of a 
young father or sweetheart. Battle stories are out.” 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Caution is apparent in the current book field. 
“Increasing production costs—sales about level,” is 
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the general pattern, as indicated by E. B. Mann 
of the University of New Mexico Press. 

Reactions to this situation vary among the pub- 
lishers. K. S. Giniger of the trade division of 
Prentice-Hall says, “Publishers will have to set 
their sights higher if they are to continue to pub- 
lish profitably.” “More selection in fiction. Less 
illustration for books,” according to E. H. Dodd, 
Jr., at Dodd, Mead. “More careful about word 
length than we were earlier,” says Savoie Lottin- 
ville of the University of Oklahoma Press. Double- 
day will have about the same size list as in 1950, 
but “rising costs are making selection of mss. a 
more cautious business.” 

Prentice-Hall expects to expand its list. Some of 
the smaller publishers are also expecting to pub- 
lish more titles in 1951 than in 1950—including 
Liveright, Wilfred Funk, and the University of 
Denver Press, the last-named directed by At-J Edi- 
tor Alan Swallow. Dr. Swallow indicates a “hold- 
ing even” expectation for Sage Books, Inc., and 
the Alan Swallow, Publisher, firms. Continued 
emergency conditions would make lists smaller, 
according to Putnam’s and other firms. 


SPECIALIST MAGAZINES 

“Caution, take it easy,” is the keynote for most 
of the specialist journals, also. This was the in- 
dicated 1951 policy for editors in the outdoors, 
farm, and even mechanics fields—except that Popu- 
lar Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, 11, 
notes an increased interest in military subjects. 

The stand-out among these magazines is the re- 
ligious publications. A strikingly vital approach 
to the year’s problems is indicated by G. Elson 
Ruff, editor of The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7: 

“Because there is heightened interest in religious 
experience during a time of crisis, and an increas- 
ing circulation of our magazine (which is a church 
publication) , we shall be especially eager to se- 
cure manuscripts reflecting this growing concern 
for spiritual interpretation of the world situation.” 

A similar feeling is evident at the David C. Cook 
Publishing Co. for their adults magazines—with 
the special note that one of their journals, Chris- 
tian Family, is slanting material specifically to read- 
ers nearing retirement. 


JUVENILES 

The comment of Editor Ruff of The Lutheran 
seems a good lodestar for the juvenile field, as 
well. Since many of the juvenile magazines are 
issued from church presses, the increased interest 
in finding vital interpretation of troublesome 
times—which Mr. Ruff notes—will undoubtedly be 
reflected in trends in writing for children. 

Young people’s curiosity, their sense of fairness, 
their direct penetration of sophistry, demands 
closer, deeper penetration into the values at stake 
in the modern world. Those who write for these 
children need now more than ever to search them- 
selves for the moral and spiritual level that child- 
ren have a right to demand of them. 

“Much the same as usual, but better manu- 
scripts!” Paper shortage is developing a need for 
the same job done in the briefer a The 
challenge is clear in this field. 
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TRADE JOURNALS 


A mixed reaction was reported in the trade 
journal field. Some report increased demand for 
manuscripts anticipating a sort of war boom, while 
others report a trend towards reduction because 
war conditions are cancelling advertising volume. 

Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson St., 
New York 13, Cy Keller, editor, says, “There 
should be a wide market for manuscripts this 
year. With many writers in the armed services, 
the field should be wide open for new names. 
With ample spendable money around, newspapers, 
magazines and other publications should find a 
rich market for their products.” 

The more pessimistic trend is reported by the 
Automotive Digest, J. H. Koch, editor: “Will use 
less material. Trend is to reduction. War condi- 
tions canceling advertising volume.” This same 
attitude is also reported by Wm. Bauman, editor 
of the Insurance Field, who says, “Very dim. 
Printing costs rising, paper shortage ahead. Result: 
general tightening up.” 

Forbes Magazine of Business, 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, Robert K. Hermain, editor, says their 
general program will remain as at present, but 
that the prospect for buying manuscripts is “good— 
manpower shuffle should increase dependence on 
free-lance material.” 

“Prospects about the same for 1951. Need for 
better manuscripts with adequate illustrations to 
cut costs of repair and fill-in.” Thus reports 
Frank E. Fenner, editor of Photography, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 

“Likely to buy moré than in 1950. War and 
similar conditions not affecting our buying. Have 
trouble getting enought first class stuff any time,” 
reports Cleaning and Laundry World and Photo- 
graphic Trade News. Their greatest need is for 
informative articles with lots of pictures. 

The National Cleaner and Dyer, Galina Terr, - 
managing editor, is mostly staff written, and 
while they report no change in their policy, they 
see no serious changes in the general outlook 
ahead. 

“Any war threat or extensive war contract work 7 
cuts into civilian production, which in time trims 7 
supplies to retailers of civilian merchandise. This 7 
causes a drop in advertising and even results in 
retail casualities. All of which reduces the size of 
our magazine and editorial content.” This report 7 
is made by The Sporting Goods Dealer, Hugo G. © 
Aut, editor. Their need is for news reports about 
retailers and their merchandising policies. 

The Grocer’s Digest, 216 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, 
reports their needs about the same as last year. 
They insist that every manuscript sent them have 7 
return postage. Need is for articles in grocery 
merchandising. 

The Insurance Salesman, Robert W. Oslet, edi- 
tor, says their manuscript needs are mostly filled 
by articles from working insurance salesmen—on 
that man’s selling methods. “The only way the war 
could affect our market for manuscripts would be 
if we got into a paper shortage again and had to 
cut down on the size of our magazine,” says Mr. 
Oslet. 
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MAKE NO 
Wistate! 


NORAH SMARIDGE 


Make no mistake about it—you can write for 
the English women’s magazines, even if you 
have never visited that country. And you can 
make money at it, in spite of the devalued pound. 
You'll need plots based on complications rather 
than character, an easy style (slick rather than 
pulp), and a consistently large output. Checks 
are small compared with ours—but English week- 
lies gobble up enormous amounts of fiction, and 
generally pay on acceptance. And editors “up” 
your rates in short order the minute they know 
you can write what they want and that you will 
stick with them. 

The quality most in demand today is depth. 
English readers want stories that say something, 
that have an optimistic message—and that leave 

pleasant taste in the mouth. Four editors 

yhen they wined-and-dined me recently in Lon- 

n) gave me this identical warning: Don’t be 
brittle. The story, popular with Americans, that 
onsists largely of ultra-smart dialogue is definitely 

OT for England. “Perhaps all we went through 

uring the war has made us serious-minded,” the 
itor of Woman told me. “Anyway, we've abso- 
tely no use for the glib or the artificial.” For 
e same reason, they like every story to have 
happy ending. “We’ve seen too many unhappy 
dings in real life. Today, when we identify 
irselves with a fiction heroine, we want every- 
ing to turn out beautifully for her! That way, 
i get at least a vicarious satisfaction.” (Editors 
ill even wink at improbabilities and coincidences 

the writer uses them to bring her story to a 
iumphant conclusion.) 
One factor gives you an unusually wide scope: 
e English women’s magazines have few taboos, 
ew unwanted themes or characters. They have no 
jection to middle-aged (or, occasionally, even 
derly!) heroines. They use a surprisingly high 
rcentage of stories about middle-aged and later- 
iddle-aged life and love. They like stories about 
thildren—even those cute youngsters who meddle 
in adult romances or solve their parents’ prob- 
lems! And the Cinderella story is not passe—it 
is positively, and perennially popular. (But please 
give Cinderella an up-to-the-minute personality, 
an unusual background, or a unique job.) 

Two things will help you to avoid writing the 
story which is rejected as “too American for 
English readers.” One, write stories in which the 
background has no great bearing on the plot. 


Two, write about familiar, everyday types of 
people. If you set your story in an average, in- 
distinguishable small town or resort, the English 
editor can (and will) transfer it to the equiva- 
lent English cathedral town, seaside town, fishing 
town, or whatever. If you choose a large city for 
your locale—say New York, Boston or Philadel- 
phia—the switch is easily made to London, Liver- 
pool or Manchester, provided you avoid, as far 
as possible, using too much background detail 
in your story. It is also prudent to avoid much 
emphasis on the mechanics of daily living, such 
things as telephones, labor-saving devices, frigid- 
aires, supermarkets, etc., being far less common 
in England than here. 


The rules for submitting mss are the same as 
for the American market. International Reply 
Coupons (available at your postoffice) can sub- 
stitute for return postage. Sample copies of English 
magazines are scarce in editorial offices—so don’t 
request them. The simplest method is to send for 
the catalog put out by British Publications, Inc. 
in New York City; then order what you need 
through your bookseller. For a detailed account 
of English women’s magazine requirements, it is 
safest to invest in a copy of The Writers and Ar- 
tists Yearbook. (This you will have to order, as 
it is rarely in stock at the bookseller’s and seldom 
found in public libraries.) 

If you still have any doubts about the advisa- 
bility of making a real try in the English market, 
here are four encouraging facts to keep in mind. 
One: English magazines rarely make radical 
changes, and very rarely “fold.” Two: A story 
aimed at one particular magazine is usually equal- 
ly suitable for at least a dozen more. Three: 
English editors are currently more than hospitable 
to American writers. They admire our slick mag- 
azines, like our breezy style, welcome our fresh 
ideas. And four: (This I got from the horse’s 
mouth!) there simply are not enough writers in 
England today to supply the English women’s 
magazine market with the huge number of stories 
it needs each week. 


British Publications, Inc., 150 E. 35th St., New York. The 
accept subscriptions to English magazines and will supp'y 
catalog listing them. They do not issue samples. 

Woman's Own, James W. Drawbell. Weckly—for women of 
all ages, particularly young marrieds. (Newnes—Pearson Cc, 
Tower House, Southampton Street, London W. C. 2). Short 
stories 3000-4000 words. Short-shorts, 1500 words. 

Woman’s Magazine, Mrs. Constance V. Goodall. (Lutterworth 
Periodicals Ltd.. Doran Court, Reigate Rd., Redhill Surrey’ 
Monthly. Stories 2000-3000, wide scope. 

Wife and Home, John Powell O’Connor (Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4). Devoted to interests of 
wife and mother. Stories 2000-4000. 

Widon’s Ladies Journal, Julia Cairns (Weldon’s, 30-32 Suoth- 
ampton Street, London, W. C. 2). Short stories 1000-5000. 

Trve Romances, Mrs. Hadley, 8-10 Temple Avenue, London, 
E. C. 4). Personal true stories with strong romantic interest, 
6000-10,000 words. 

Trve Story, (same editor and needs as above). 

Red Letter (Thomson House, 12 Fetter Lane, London, E. C 
4). Stories up to 3000 words, with strong love or domestic 


interest. 

Red Weekly, (same address as above). Stories 1000- 
2000, strong romantic interest. 

Quiver, H. Darkin Williams (John Carpenter House, John 
Carpenter Street, London, E. C. 4.). Monthly magazine with 
religious background, read largely by serious-minded midd!re- 
aged people. Short stories 3000 words, free from sentimentali‘y 
or mawkishness and uplifting in tone. 

Mother and Home, . . Sunderland (Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd., Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
voted to interests of the whole family. Stories 2000-5000 with 
strong romantic element. 

Homes and Gardens, A. M. Head (Tower House, Southamp- 
ton Street, London, W. C. 2). High-quality fiction to appeal to 
intelligent women. Stories, 4000 words 

Good Taste, Julia Cairns (Weldon’s, 30-32 Southampton St., 
London, W. C. 2). Well-written stories 2000-4000 appealing to 
smart business girl or housewife. 


Author Journalist 
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DICK 
HAYMAN 


Having noticed light verse in the popular 
magazines, you may have imagined humorous 
versifiers to be members of a weird race of people 
quite distinct from everyday folks. Well, if so, 
you've been wrong! Just stop and see if these 
names don’t look familiar to you: Richard Ar- 
mour, William W. Pratt, Margaret Fishback, Nor- 
man R. Jaffray, Stephen Schlitzer, S$. H. Dew- 
hurst, Georgie Starbuck Galbraith, $. Omar Bark- 
er, Ethel Jacobson. ‘These are _light-versifiers, 


ordinary as your next-door neighbors, who are 
realizing more than poetic peanuts from their 
laughing tussles with the Muse. 

Light verse can pay off! Our contemporary 
humorists just named are proof enough of that. 
Sure, they're tops in their field—but if they have 


done it (and their inspiration can’t last forever!) , 
so can you. Paper, pencil and a lively wit are 
basic essentials. More than a passing acquaintance 
with rhyme and meter helps, of course. For, in 
spite of what Ogden Nash does to orthodox 
rhyme, rhyming is still important. And a quick 
punch-ending hits the editorial bull’s-eye more 
squarely than anything else. The wise verse 
maker leads up to his point—then lets it pop like 
a Fourth of July cracker! 

Once you have the elementary tools to write 
with and on, to give the joking rhymesters a run 
for their money, “get in the know” by hieing 
yourself off to the nearest public library. Take 
a few ham sandwiches (a side dish of corn is on 
the house), a couple of candy bars, and situate 
yourself comfortably in the library’s magazine 
room. Get a dozen issues of the latest SatEvePost, 
Collier's, Country Gentleman, New Yorker and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Leaf through these, notic- 
ing the light verse offerings they’ve been using. 
You'll read a variety all right, but, at the same 
time, you'll discover a vague kind of similarity 
also. The guys and gals who pour out these 
“funnies” capitalize chiefly on everyday vagaries. 
Burdens put on us by workings of the weather, 
for instance. are favorite fare. (Snow to be 
shoveled in winter, seeds to be planted in spring, 
grass to be cut in summer, leaves to be raked in 
fall—as simple as that!) Love and its peculiar 
quirks are good kernels for these popcorn poets. 
Kids and their cute cut-ups, untrained sneezes, 
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problems of public servants, womanly  extra- 
vagance, manly vanity, family failings and the 
usual gamut of what makes humans human—all 
this and its ilk become popular grist for the 
light verse mill. 

For the beginning light-versifier the easiest 
road may be by way of quatrains. These four- 
liners aim for a quick jolt to the reader’s funny 
bone. A smiling “ain’t it the truth?” reaction. 
This is up to your own sense of humor combined 
with ability to juggle words into their right for- 
mation. Looking ever current examples, you'll 
find an economy of words helps your effect. Un- 
necessary the’s, but’s, a’s, and’s, etc., are neatly 
shaved off every line. The terser your rhyme, the 
stronger your grasp on the reader. Few words 
plus much punch equal sale! 

Rhythm is a big help, too. Not sing-song, but 
a catchy flow does its share by pleasing your 
reader’s eye-ear. In long lines internal rhyme 
may help: that is, making middle words of each 
line rhyme with end words. The quatrain, by 
the way, Can sport two rhymes or one. The single? 
usually has second and fourth lines rhyming; 
whereas the double has first line rhyming with? 
third and second line with fourth. Variations on™ 
this standard are frequently seen in some of they 
best places—so, once you have the hang of it,® 
you can exercise your imagination. Longer light 
verse is used both on humor pages and as fillers 7 
So are couplets and three liners. It’s just that the) 
quatrain seems to get around a lot more! J 

The title of your. verse sets its mood; lets 
the reader know it’s time to laugh. Often the? 
title is the difference between check and rejection 
slip. So to latch onto the former, remember yours” 
title should be short and catchy. Puns and play 
on-meaning are worth their weight in printer’ 
ink! Made-up word combinations sometimes con# 
jure up the right spirit also. A rare exception to 
the short title rule is when a long, learned handle 
is attached to an extremely short verse, thereby 
creating a special gimmick. This often does not 
tickle editorial ribs, so should be used sparingly. 
One of my own attempts, “Immortal Thought 
upon Consuming Limburger Cheese,” simply 
read: “Aithough mice do; It’s not nice to.” It 
never broke editorial ice! 


Seeing the Light--- Verse 
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When it comes down to mailing out your 
humorous bits, think of these six distinct fields 
for placing light verse into profitable black-and- 
white reality: general, religious, love and humor 
magazines, trade journals, and newspapers. As 
you get to know your markets better, you learn 
whether to address editor, feature editor, depart- 
ment editor, or poetry editor. 

Taking highest pay publications for first con- 
sideration, the Olympus aimed for by all riders 
astride Pegasus’s lightweight cousin is the SatEve- 
Post. Both the sacred columns of the Post Scripts 
page and the filler-dotted back-of-the-book, week- 
ly carry the output of topnotch names. John 
Bailey captains the Post Scripts department and 
Peggy Dowst has last word with the filler verse. 
Of course, a battery of readers enjoys first-look at 
the multitude of offerings here. Payment is high: 
320 for quatrains and $3 per line for greater 
lengths. Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, and Cosmopolitan pay similar rates 
for the limited light verse to which they 
nod, Since lyric poems are their primary interest, 
these monthlies take few light pieces—and_ these 
are slanted toward a feminine audience. Home 
life, love and children generally, with some sea- 
sonal jibes once in a while. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion falls into this same category, featuring 
only one verse in an issue. 

Collier's has come into the spotlight as a 
major market for humorous rhymes. With good 
payment as incentive enough, further attraction 
is the amusing way in which many of the verses 

illustrated by staff cartoonists. This gives the 
hhymester’s morale a sizeable boost. Send to 

rey Williams here for a reasonably fast de- 

on. 

| Quite a few general periodicals have regular 
€partments using a steady amount of short verse. 
Parting Shots” in American Legion Magazine, 
Homespun Fun” in Capper’s Farmer, Country 
entleman’s “Chaff,” “By-paths,” in the Path- 
der, and the Rotarian’s “Stripped Gears” are 
me examples of this standard outlet. Family 
’s performances, seasonal and holiday topics 
best-bet items for these columns. 
Sophisticated light versifying comes to the 
in several well-paying journals. The New 
rker, of course, is a weekly market for smart, 
timely and slightly “highbrow” verse on _ the 
funny side. Usually two to three pieces appear 
im an issue: a long one in front, “shorties”’ fill- 
ing in columns in the back. DAC News, the De- 
oo Athletic Club’s organ, is in the market for 
much the same kind of material, as are other 
large town club journals. Issues of Promenade 
and Roosevelt Review reach the well-heeled hotel 
trade and include verse fillers. Especially fond 
food? Remember that Gourmet is interested 
looking over bright bits which humorously 
y up edible topics. 
People in general and their daily incongruous 
facets make up a good share of the subject mat- 
ter for hi-jinks that go into such magazines as 
Better Homes and Gardens, Farm Journal, House- 
hold, and Western Family. All of these rural and 
home-making markets prefer to-the-point four- 
liners which don’t stretch the imagination too 
far. 
lv 


‘The less satistactory general magazines take 
only an occasional verse—and that is pretty well 
specialized. Argosy and Esquire break down once 
in a great while—when you've hit them you've 
accomplished something! The Atlantic Monthly 
has an “Accent on Living” department which 
takes a type of light verse amusing in an intelli- 
gent, restrained manner. And don’t make the 
mistake of sending your manuscripts to the 
pocket-sized mags—they send verse back posthaste. 

Many religious publications, surprisingly 
enough, take goodly numbers of spoofing asper- 
sions to daily life. Christian Home, Pax, Exten- 
sion, Christian Advocate, and Christian Home 
Life are interested in such items. ‘Vhey must be 
in keeping with the tone of other material used. 

Naturally the romance mags cast loving 
glances at the hearts-and-flowers jibes. No bitter 
breaking of hearts is wanted in these pages, but 
joyful kidding with the Cupid game is the thing. 
Love Fiction, Personal Romances, and Ranch 
Romances feature such offerings in most issues. 
And numerous other pulps are glad to consider 
up to sixteen lines of the same. 

A little stronger stress on the racy side of life 
is what’s called for, generally, in the humor 
books. ‘There are a few old stand-bys, such as 
Charlie Jones Laugh Books, 1000 Jokes Maga- 
zine, and Pack O’Fun, in this part of the news- 
stands. Judge, no longer circulating since editor 
Ely’s death, is scheduled to be revived in the near 
future. Other humor mags spring up from time 
to time and are good markets while they last. Be 
on the watch for them in your local stores. 

Strict specialization takes place when you get 
into the trade journal field. Humor columns and 
filler space make way for light verse in these 
non-newsstand periodicals. Pay here may be as 
good as many of the general magazines, but, then 
again, a dollar bill may be sole reward for your 
poetic efforts. Jewelry has a “Facets” department 
which takes the jewelers’ fancies; Tic calls for 
pulling out dental humor; Printer’s Ink wants 
you to poke clean fun at the nation’s advertising 
men. And your envelope has to contain some 
healthy laughs when it’s headed for Today's 
Health or Health Magazine. 

Since they have daily needs, newspapers ac- 
cept more material over the year. Timeliness and 
attention to current goings-on in the world count 
here. Holidays and special events give rise to 
verses that have little time to be placed. Hitting 
the mark on the first trip out is often important 
under these circumstances. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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COUP DESPERATE 
Mary Lucretia Barker 
They say that there is nothing new 
Beneath the sun to write on, ; 
And yet one’s work should have a quirk 
That editors will bite on. 


A twist, a turn, a coup d’esprit 
(I’m open for correction) , 

Some novel slant to usual cant— 
And then—the trite rejection! 


Author & Journalist 
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Your Best 


AUDIENCE 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


The best, most lucrative audience—also appre- 
ciative, eager, exacting, and fickle—are the chil- 
dren. 

Children are very imaginative people. They 
can spot a phoney a mile off. They are not 
polite about bad writing or story line. If they 
don’t like what you’ve written they'll be off to 
greener meadows. Try out your story on them. 
The narrative interest has got to be baited bright- 
ly in the beginning, much promised, the reader 
identified with the hero, and the Narrative Ques- 
tion made clear, rising steadily and exploding 
with thoroughness and completeness in the cli- 
max. The history and moral must be the frag- 
rance, the subtle emanation, from this explosion. 

Thank goodness adult attitude towards chil- 
dren has become more profound and hence more 
childlike. If you will look now you will see that 
the majority of the classics in children’s books 
can be read by any age and are full of tragedy, 
humor, whimsy, real on many levels. 

In my recent book on Nancy Hanks there is 
an illegitimate child, poverty, birth, and death. 
And this is written in as poetic, as profound a 
prose as I felt myself about the mother of Abe 
| spared no emotional feeling of my own but in 
truth felt more free, writing for the so-called 
child, and reactions to it have proved my confi- 
dence happily placed. I have read the book to 
very small children and the prose, the feeling 
inherent in the material, has moved them. 

In my book Black Hawk the most tragic ex- 
termination of the great nation of the Sac, is 
given as the climax with all its tragedy and bitter 
defeat unmuffled. But the moral of brotherhood 
is not sanctimoniously tacked—just because chil- 
dren must perforce be taught something, because 
of an old puritan feeling that reading, being too 
pleasant, might be sinful! Rather the story grew 
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“IF AT FIRST...” 
Mary Alden Campbell 


Said the page to the pen, 
In their dim quiet study, 
“So, you're at it again? 
Well, courage, my buddy! 

We don’t have to quit... 
Though in business like this, 
What we think is a hit 
Often proves but a mss.” 
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from, and had as its wood heart and circulation, 
the alliance between the white boy and_ the 
Indian boy; and intellectually, so to speak, the 
book had the deeper theme of national unity of 
peoples. But the point is that to write such a 
thing one must believe and feel it and not write 
down to the child, or lean over to preach to him. 

The point is write what you know about, and 
write it straight, truthful, like Huck Finn, and 
with all the life and gusto. There is much rich 
history to be written about our own country and 
especially of the democratic heritage, and too 
much that has already been written is dry as 
dust, with the sermon prominent as a sore thumb 
and no juice and fire to it. 

History must be drawn through the present, 
made immediate and real as if it happened this 
morning, as in truth history does happen. In my 
series of Wilderness stories—one on Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, one on Nancy Hanks, and one to 
written on Davy Crockett—I searched about fo 
a way to make the story more immediate, an 
hit upon snatching it out of the mouth of m 
grandmother. To give the folksy poetic narrativ 
contrast and conflict I made the grandmothe 
very tart and slightly disapproving of the non~ 
Calvinist ways of Johnny Appleseed. She love 
him but thinks his ways are wild. I don’t have 
her telling the story, merely interjecting her Lon 
spirit now and then, but this moves the history, 
a notch closer and roils up the conflict a bit. 

In Nancy Hanks the grandmother still if 
along, and this time is in argument about all the” 
historical facts with a picturesque relative o 
Nancy, one Dennis Hanks who had the advan 
tage of knowing the girl in her youth when they” 
were both being raised by Betsy Hanks—whichy 
further roils my grandmother, who didn’t hav 
this advantage and doesn’t think old Denni 
knows too much about women anyhow. Well thi 


phans of the wilderness road. The grandmother 
is everything they left, is the known, the white 
cottage, the washing of the ears along with both 
neck and face. Thus she subtly carries the moral, 
the fragrance of the theme. 


N TY again gives immediacy to the material, makes if 
alive, colloquial; and the grandmother and Deng - 
nis can carry a load of native talk, too. : 

In the following book on Davy Crockett whag 
a device the grandmother will make, venting he® 
wrath upon the fiery leprechaun of the middlé | 
country. Another conflict is inherent in the 
grandmother, also, and that is the conflict be- 
tween the respectable, the settied, the opinion- 
ated and the wild, the unsettled, the lovely or- 
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Here I would like to say a few words on the 
structure of the story for children which does 
not differ from any other structure except that 
it has to be there. And the theme—or moral— 
must be neatly tucked in two layers of orange 
juice, but the castor oil must definitely be there. 
lhe writer has to learn how to do this neatly but 
deftly. 

First, the narrative line must be very definite 
and must be pounded at all the time, rhythmically 
as a tom-tom. In Nancy Hanks it is—Will Nancy 
find this beyond of which she dreams (in her son 
Abe and what she wants for him). The answer 
is yes, but she dies. Now the beginning must ask 
this question by (1) arousing our interest in the 
main actor—Nancy—and why she must solve this 
problem; (2) arousing our interest in the prob- 
lem; (3) showing what is opposed to the solving 
of the problem—the wilderness, Tom Lincoln's 
heing against education and the better life, the 
other people who are not interested, nature, the 
position of women, poverty—all these enemies 
must be martialed to show they are obstacles to 
hinder her. Here my grandmother and Dennis 
in their arguing, make explicit the narrative 
question; the grandmother asks it and lays her 
bets that Nancy, the pioneer woman, will solve 
it—and here you hope that vour reader also is 
hetting high for the main actor. If you have 
done your job well this will be so. 

In a story of this kind (or any kind) the ask- 
ing of the narrative question is perhaps the most 
rucial, the most difficult, step for the writer. If 
1€ question is not asked, the juvenile reader will 
ot care to follow you for the answer—in fact 
won't even be there at the photofinish. He'll 
out playing ball. So every device, fly hook, 
omise, and threat must be used in the chil- 
lren’s story to posit the main actor, the opposing 
rces, and his necessity to solve it. 

Repetition here is invaluable—not merely in- 
Hectual repetition but poetic, emotional repeti- 
m. In Nancy Hanks 1 use the old nursery 
yme to represent the transient homelessness of 
e wilderness: “Here we come. Where from? 
here do you live? In a sieve.” Nancy repeats 
is later to Abe and it has something to do with 
r tragic death. This is used deliberately to 
notionalize the theme of homelessness in the 
ilderness. This is repeated poetically in the 
tration about Nancy always going beyond .. . 

nder—Yonder; and then in the body when 
the comes she no longer looks into the yonder. 
e has come home in Abe. All these things are 
otionally planted in the beginning: everything 
at is going to come to climax and conflict in 
Body and fruition in the End is carefully 
anted here in the asking of the question. | 
ge emphasize too much how important is 

e asking of all these questions, and the positing 
of all these dilemmas, in writing for children. 
And here also is posited your theme, if any. 

Here it is the theme of courage of woman in 
the wilderness. So you see if the main actor is 
drawn, and the things that oppose her, her cour- 
age in facing them is naturally apparent, and _ if 
this is kept in mind the theme weaves in and out 
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vividly in the pattern. Beside the loneliness and 
frailty of Nancy there is woven in by the narra- 
tor and the grandmother the pride, the feeling 
of history—in fact it is said several times—this is 
the way our history comes down and weaves in 
us many kinds of strength. So the story takes on 
another, deeper dimension and mystery of history. 
This is repeated many times at the end of the 
episodes and scenes so that in Nancy Hanks’ 
death the sense of the thematic survival is in- 
herent, has beat like a tom-tom throughout the 
whole story. And the story is offered to the read- 
er as a kind of strength in itself, in the telling 
and the reading, or listening, for I write every- 
thing for children hoping it will always be read 
aloud, be the warm literary fire of a family 
hearth. 


But to go back, after the question is asked, 
then the structural problem is to show in a series 
of dramatic scenes the conflict between the main 
actor and the onnosing forces in which the nar- 
rative question is put in doubt, swinging back 
and forth, from success to failure. So Nancy 
comes in conflict with nature, with poor farms, 
poverty, and ‘Tom’s liking to hunt rather than 
farm; conflict with ignorance; conflict with 
moving, and hope of furtherance in Indiana; 
conflict with the new environment which is worse 
and with Tom who doesn’t believe in “larnin’.” 
She wins, gets a new house, a room for Abe to 
study in, feels he has gone yonder beyond her, 
and she is content. So this is the end of the con- 
flict, the end of the Body, the attempt to solve 
the question. The ending is her death but her 
survival in you, in history, and in Abe. 


This, briefly, is the main structural blue print, 
but every moment in a children’s story must be 
a structural one. You must be functioning. Every 
word must serve the function of your narrative 
question. And every sentence and word must 
move the question forward to its explosion, its 
climax, and solution. And the moral, the theme, 
must be held and woven in every coloration of 
every word. To do this you must yourself have 
a firm hold upon it. 


I must again mention the importance of 


‘repetition, thematically and also rhythmically. 


1 must say something of rhythm. I believe 
the child—like anyone else—responds most to 
rhythmic, sensuous, colorful, living prose. Your 
best writing should be for this marvelous short 
audience. Nothing but the best. Like when you 
tell a story to a young audience. Don’t you have 
to be good! Don’t you have to work like a trojan 
to arouse and stir and keep the interest moving 
and hissing like a nest of snakes! This repetition 
of the theme is most effective after the narrative 
question has come to conflict and we have seen 
and experienced an actual embodiment of the 
narrative question and the theme, then the theme 
is accepted, swallowed without question, because 
we have been speared on the action. This should 
be cumulative, it should grow and expand and 
become more dominant as the story moves for- 
ward, unfolding from the action like a flower, a 
fragrance. 


Author ¢ Journalist 
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REX R. BENSON 


In the July, 1950, issue of AJ, Thomas Thomp- 
son opened the lead article with a paragraph 
which ties in perfectly with sentiments I have 
heard many times in the past few years: 

“The biggest paradox in the writing business, 
to me, is that a writer can know so much without 
knowing anything. It needn’t bother anyone until 
that fateful day when, after you’ve sold say a 
hundred stories, some oldtimer, speaking off the 
elbow, makes a casual remark that opens your eyes 
to the entire thing. Then you’ve had ‘the word.’ 
From now on it is easy. You say, ‘Why haven't I 
seen this? Why hasn’t somebody told me?’ 

Tommy said a mouthful. His article was a sin- 
cere appreciation from a successful writer to those 
who gave him a helping hand on the way up. 
Its particular worth lies in its honesty. All through 
it one senses the chagrin on his face each time 
“the word” clicks into place and he realizes it was 
not something new at all. It had been drilled into 
him repeatedly and, subconsciously, he knew it 
all the time. 

That all rings so familiar. As Tommy points out, 
there are many varities of “the word.” But the one 
he did not mention is, from the standpoint of the 
writer who writes for checks instead of for poster- 
ity, the most valuable of the lot. “The word” in 
this case is story formula. 

Now hold your fire, podner! I know that for- 
mula is a fighting word in the writing fraternity. 
Creative geniuses get red-headed quick at the in- 
sinuation their stories are cast in a common mould. 
Editors shrink and shiver at mention of the word. 
But quit kidding yourselves. Every steady-selling 
craftsman in the country writes formula stories and 
editors go right on buying Ivory Soap’s percent- 
age of them. 

The truth of the matter, the thing that causes 
the “inspired” writers to get up on their hind 
legs, is the same problem that bothers the mud- 
sloggers in most of our wars—they don’t know 
what they are fighting about. That is what 
I want to clarify. 

The word formula has been much abused by 
teachers, in textbooks and by writers themselves. 
They speak of “Plot Formula” and “Story Formula” 
as though they were synonymus. As a matter of 
fact, the two have no more in common than an 
ice-cream cone and a Mack truck. Plot is based on 
theme; it is the framework upon which are mould- 
ed the words to demonstrate that theme and its 
central member is the problem faced by the hero. 
An intangible thing, an idea, it needs words to 
describe it. Story, on the other hand, is the defin- 
ite physical shape of the finished yarn. It can be 
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diagrammed and pictured as a graph without the 
use of words. Furthermore, it can be, and is, 
diagrammed before the story is written. Where 
plot has its genesis in the mind of the individual 
author and, in the version in which he presents 
it, is his personal brain-child, story is a matter of 
engineering science, a literary topographic map 
evolved centuries before present-day writers were 
born; and it is common property. 

Truth of the statement is in the magazines on 
your desk. The existence of a constant story for- 
mula is no more a basis for argument than the 
assertion that fire will burn. It is a simple fact. 
Story formula is present in about 95 per cent of 
the stories published in our mass-circulation fiction 
magazines today. And, in my experience of analyz- 
ing more than 5000 stories, I have found it to be 
absent in about the same percentage of rejects. 

Let’s take a look at that Story Formula, 

Stories have four parts. It doesn’t matter what_ 
you call them; every writer will name them tol 
suit himself. In my own work I designate them™ 
as Introduction, Work-up, Obstacles, and Climax,” 
but those are just working titles. The importan 
thing is that there are four parts in the well 
balanced short story and that they may be divided? 
into a definite number of plot steps. I trace eleven) 
of those plot steps. The limitations of this article” 
prohibit discussion of all, but showing the pal 
three will demonstrate the constancy of the pat 
tern: 

Every writer knows the definition of the popue 
lar story: “The unrolling of events which show @ 
character faced with a problem, and solving that 
problem by overcoming the obstacles inherent tay 
it.” In the definitive sense, unless your op 
follows that outline, it is not a story. (That naturm® 
ally excludes those “off-trail” things which com 
stitute about 5 per cent of our fiction.) 

In line with that definition, and to show t 
first step of the graphic formula, the initial mov 
in a yarn is to introduce the hero. Glance at th 
openings of the next fifty stories you pick up and@_ 
see if the hero is not introduced in the first hum 
dred words, probably in the first sentence. Sco 
one for formula. 

Item number two is the statement of the prob- 
lem the hero is up against. In yarns by good 
writers the odds are three to one that it will be 
done in the bracket between 600 and 1000 words 
from the beginning. Score two for formula. 

The third major item is the first clash between 
the opposing forces; and here I will give you any 
odds you name that, in the great majority of 
stories, it will occur at very close to the 1500 
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word spot. Chalk up another hit for formula. 

Most seasoned writers know those first three 
steps. But, as Thomas Thompson points out, they 
never know they know them until, after the 
heart-breaking ordeal of rejects, revisions, and 
final sales, they subconsciously learn to get them 
in the proper place in story pattern. After a 
hundred sales they do it instinctively without 
realization that the pattern was there long before 
they were born and they could have saved endless 
worry and revision by learning it first. What few 
established writers—and practically begin- 
ners—realize is that all the other steps of story 
build-up are just as definite as those tirst three. 
‘They are just as constant and can be exactly 
plotted beforehand to make a perfect “timing” 
device. And that bugaboo of “timing” is the chief 
cause of ulcers among writers. 

Since the story does have a definite graphic 
shape, it follows that the high and low spots, 
the crests and valleys of the graph, must stein from 
certain sources, be caused by definite forces. Quite 
true. The graph is the pattern of the emotion anc 
suspense elements and is raised or lowered by the 
manner of presentation. 

There are three—and only three—of what 
I call Manners of Presentation. They are Narra- 
tive, Movement, and Action. Everything you write 
in a story is couched in one of them. The reader 
interest, the emotional impact of the story, d > 
pends upon which one you choose for depictins 
the various sections of the yarn; and upon the 
amount of it you use at any one time. 

) My definitions for Narrative, Movement, and 
tion will not agree with the dictionary mean- 
s. Writers use a different lingo. Webster says 
t Narrative “is a story or tale.” In the writer's 
kabulary that definition is inadequate ‘because 
tory is neither a narrative, nor a tale. It pos- 
sses qualities and elements which neither of those 
e. Likewise, Movement and Action are not the 
e thing, regardless of the Word Bank. For a 
r understanding of story analysis, think of 
rative, Movement, and Action, not as nouns, 
as adjectives describing certain kinds of writ- 
, certain methods of portrayal. 
Jarrative is history, the background material 
ind the story you are writing. It shows the facts 
the plot and why the hero is faced with the 
blem. Like most history, it is the least interest- 
g form of reading, so the less of it the better. 
Movement includes the minor incidents and 
penings used for characterization and atmos- 
tere while the hero advances toward solution of 
the problem. It bridges between and ties together 
the high peaks of drama, with the characters “on 
e,”” but has no direct bearing on the plot. 
ction is the presentation of those high points 
suspense, usually resulting from a conflict of 
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the opposing forces, which have a direct bearing 
on the plot and mark points won or lost in the 
solution of the problem. 

Each of those three manners of presentation 
has a different tempo and force. Each has a certain 
function to perform in raising or lowering the 
emotional rhythm of the story. Their varying 
power causes the peaks and valleys of the story 
graph. And, since the story graph is fixed to an 
approximate degree in advance, good writers 
mould the incidents of their plot into the proper 
manner of presentation to fit the pre-arranged 
pattern. 

During fifteen years of research into what makes 
stories click, I have made minute analysis of over 
5000 stories from our popular fiction magazines. 
Of a couple thousand of them I made detailed 
graphs showing exactly at what point (by word 
count) each element of emotion and _ suspense 
occured. The results of that research show that 
average good short stories come in “open pattern” 
stock. They all follow the standard graph to a 
degree that is amazing. And it matters not if they 
are stories of Adventure, Love, Sport, Sea, Air, 
Marital Troubles, or Business Problem. Their 
high points of suspense come at prescribed inter- 
vals. The proportionate use of the three manners 
of presentation is highly constant from story to 
story. The eleven plot steps are so alike as to be 
interchangable between stories without loss of con- 
tinuity. The number of scenes is so nearly identical 
as to be taken for granted. 

If that does not add up to story formula, you 
name it. Yet the fact that there is a story formula 
and that more writers every day are finding and 
using it is in no way a disparagement of their 
work. On the contrary it is a compliment to their 
creative ability. They are doing the same fine job 
that is done by the makers of our automobiles: 
With only a single recognized chassis of engine, 
frame, and wheels they are turning out millions 
of cars, of ten thousand colors and styles, which 
give complete satisfaction to the ultimate consum- 
er. The writers, with one story formula and a short 
dozen basic plots, are doing an equally satisfactory 
job. 
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Glamour Guide: How to Photograph Girls by 
Eugene Montgomery Hanson. American Photo- 
graphic Pub. Co. $5.00. 

Mr. Hanson’s nicely printed and_ beautifully 
illustrated book sounds, by its title, as if it were 
filled with “cheesecake.” There is some good 
cheesecake, but the book turns out to be a re- 
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markably thorough and helpful book on photo- 
graphing females for any occasion—the publicity 
story, portraits, fashion notes and features; in 
other words, how best to use the camera when 
a photo of a girl is needed for any writer's job. 


Television Programming & Production by Rich- 
ard Hubbell. Rinehart. $3.00. 

Mr. Hubbell’s standard book has been revised 
and enlarged for its second edition. Although 
this work is not directly upon writing for tele- 
vision, would-be writers for TV would do well 
to get the book from the library, or elsewhere, 
since it will provide a good insight into the 
problems of airing TV shows. The lesson for 
the writer is evident. A sample script is repro- 
duced in the appendix. A. S. 

Books reviewed and other writers’ books may 
be ordered from the Book Department, Author 
& Journalist, Denver 10, Colorado. 


A FREE FILING SYSTEM 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


An easily made writer’s filing system can be 
produced in an hour from a dozen old notebook 
covers and a pile of rejected ms. envelopes, the 
heavy 9x 12 manilas. 

Here is how it is done: Stack five or six of 
the envelopes, with the clean back-side up, on 
the right side of the opened notebook. Mark 
for rings and punch holes for them with a 
harness or card punch. Slip envelopes on rings 
and clamp shut. ‘Then label each envelope with 
contents and page number. 

Now make a corresponding index on a picce 
of plain paper and glue it on the inside left 
cover, opposite the first envelope. By using rub- 
ber cement you can peel it off for a new index 
as the subject matter in the files becomes obso- 
lete. 

I find these envelope files invaluable for hold- 
ing all of the correspondence and reference ma- 
terial which was formerly scattered through draw- 
ers all over the house. I label the files as the 
needs demand. Here are some of the random 
headings: Material for Future irticles; Poems; 
Movie Scripts; Carbon Copies; Agent’s Corre- 
spondence; Editor’s Requirements; Markets. The 
last named are full of notes and clippings from 
Author & Journalist, and I add to them each 
month as I read the magazine. 

It was fun to make a tse for the stack of 
returned ms. envelopes, while the notebook cov- 
ers were the children’s discarded high school 
ones. Put together, they made the handiest time 
savers I have yet found for easy filing and find- 
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Now Sells to Big Magazines 

“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer has 
been invaluable to me_ ever 
since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, 
Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, other top maga- 
zines. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 A Year 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing man- 
uscripts more carefully than ever before; (2) 
some writers are earning good money—selling 
more material at higher rates than ever before. 
If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that 
you need to know more about the professional 
devices and techniques than editors look for. 
That is the kind of home-study training Palmer 
Institute has rendered for 30 years to help writers 
find the most direct road to success and recog- 
nition, 


Remember: authorship is one of the few pr 
fessions where earnings are virtually unlimite 
where income depends on ability. Find ot 
how Palmer may prepare you for real success. 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer Institute home-stud 
training may help you, send for free book, “Thi 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explaing 
Palmer's unique method of training for highest 
pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteriggy 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today. ~ 


Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Since 1917 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 


Stories 


Veterans 


Member, National Home Study Cou 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-31 
Hollywood 28, California 


Palmer Institue of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


FREE Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-31 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ explaining the unique features of 
your training. This request is confidential and “o 
salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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ALAN SWALLOW 


Some time ago I sold a verse to JACK AND 
JILL. Now I have had two different requests from 
two different companies to reprint it in book 
collections. The magazine has sent me a release 
for book rights. But I do not know whether I can 
give the two permissions or not. Then suppose I 
should wish to publish a collection of my own 
verse at a later date. Does the fact that a poem has 
once been included in another collecton bar it 
from use again in the author’s collection? 


The answer can be much shorter than the ques- 
tion: By all means grant permission for use of the 
verse in both books, if the terms of each are suit- 
able. And you may use the poem again in your 
own collection of poems. Reprint rights in an- 
thologies may be sold again and again, as often as 
you like. 

— Ae] — 

I'd very much appreciate your touching on the 
subject of unconscious plagiarism in your column. 
It's my bugaboo. Too many times in reading over 
what I’ve written I'll think, it sounds familiar, 
perhaps I've read it somewhere. No one has ever 
me anything I’ve written is similar to some- 
g they've read. Is it possible the subconscious 
s remember and one’s conscious 1 1d uses it? 
iat can be done about it? Are some people more 
Glined this way than others? 
rue enough, the memory is a phenomenal 
g- And some persons have this ability more 
imely trained and developed than others. It is 
ainly possible to remember something almost 
-for-word and then put it down in a piece of 
ing of one’s own. 
ut the likelihood is such that, if a person is 
homest in doing his own work, there is small 
dager to a writer. If we were to try to avoid 
‘the knowledge of the past and use only com- 
original ideas, we wouldn't be using 
lafiguage at all. We inherit a whole culture—ideas, 
vas of doing things, a language. We are complete- 
ly dependent on our ancestors and what they have 
built for us. That is why the copyright law recogn- 
iz@ property rights only in specific wordings of 
id@as. not the ideas or information as such, since 
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these are public property. No one could very well 
prove that he had had a completely original idea, 
ungrounded on the knowledge we have inherited. 

I mention these matters because they bear, it 
seems to me, upen a sensible answer to the writer's 
question. As writers we are expected to use the 
information and ideas available to us; we have a 
right and a privilege. One should be honest and 
recognize sources of ideas whenever possible, but 
we will undoubtedly have many ideas which seem 
new but actually are borrowed. 

What one must avoid, then, is to copy what 
another has said, verbatim, without acknowledg- 
ment and permission to do so. A few examples 
have come to the light in which such copying was 
done through the memory, without awareness of 
the copyist. There is always a chance that it will 
occur. But the cases are so extremely rare that the 
likelihood is very small. If one consciously writes 
his own pieces, using his own language as he thinks 
best for the particular bit of writing, word-for- 
word copying almost never occurs, no matter how 
much information and how many ideas we have 
picked up from others. It would be a great shame 
if a writer let this one-in-a-million sort of chance 
deter him from writing as much and as well as 
he can. 

— Ab] -- 

Iam much interested—afte: reading your column 
for January—in the idea that material published 
in magazines COULD possibly be sold elsewhere for 
“reprint.” What magazines use the reprinted 
material? Can you also advise me how a writer 
should go about sending out material for possible 
reprint? 

One should not assume that the market for re- 
print of magazine material is as extensive as the 
market for original material. The most widespread 
markets at present for this material are the syn- 
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How some of America’s greatest authors 
sot their first books Published 


A sound idea for every new or unknown author 
who may be looking for a publisher 


1 YOU HAVE A BOOK manuscript ready 
for publication, the chances are that you 
have already gone through the heartbreaking 
experience of mailing it first to one publish- 
er, then to another, only to be told politely 
that your book “does not meet with our 
policy”—or some other gracious phrase with 
the same meaning. 


Why publishers hesitate 


Is this because your book may not be worth while? 
Possibly. More likely, the reason is that the publish- 
ers cannot afford to take a chance on new or un- 
known writers 

Of course, there are exceptions. Margaret Mitchell 
did it with Gone With the Wind, Kathleen Winsor 
did it with Forever Amber. Norman Mailer did it 
with The Naked and the Dead. You undoubtedly 
know of others 

Yet these dramatic exceptions only prove the rule. 

The fact remains that the odds are vastly against 
the new author. Because of his costs, the publisher 
must think not only of merit, but of sales possibili- 
ties, too. For it is widely admitted in trade circles 
that the book that does not sell 5,000 to 10,000 copies 
registers a loss for the publisher. 


Hope for unknown authors 


Does this mean there is no hope for the unknown 
author? It does not. Does it mean that your book, 
your talent, must remain hidden from the reading 
public with its power to turn you into a Successful 
writer? It does not. Does it mean that the book 
with limited appeal cannot therefore reach an audi- 
ence? Certainly not. 

We, at Vantage Press, encourage the new, unknown 
author with an attractive plan whereby a book can 
be published, promoted and distributed on a_pro- 
fessional basis. 

It is a co-operative plan which has proved effective 
for many new authors. Royalty rates are three to 
four times higher than in the standard contract, so 
that even on a relatively small sale,\ this plan could 
bring back a profit. 

At Vantage Press, your book will be edited, de- 
signed and produced by a staff with many years of 
experience in book design, production and promo- 
tion. You are assured of a beautiful book and close, 
personal attention to your needs, 


This may be your opportunity 

More and more authors are turning to this co-opera- 
tive arrangement, and to Vantage Press. The reason 
is obvious. At a time when so many publishers are 
slamming the door against the author without a 
“name,” this organization offers you an outlet for 
your creative work, and an opportunity to earn the 
financial and literary rewards that your ability war- 
ants. 
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If your manuscript has motion picture possibilities 
it is handled through our Hollywood office. Inci- 
dentally, Vantage Press is the only co-operative pub- 
lisher in the nation with an office right in the heart 
of the motion picture industry. (Writers on the West 
Coast are urged to write our California office: Equit- 
able Building, Hollywood, 28) . 

A large number of writers who could not find a 
publisher for their early works were compelled to 
resort to subsidizing their own books. Once the 
public got to know their work, many of these auth- 
ors became brilliant successes. Among these were 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, Thomas Hardy, Gertrude 
Stein, James M. Barrie, the Bronte sisters, George 
Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, and many others. 


Your key to success 

Co-operative publication of your book may be the 
key to your literary success, just as it was for these 
famous writers. 

Vantage Press publishes fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry and any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. If we find your book acceptable, we 
shall propose its publication on fair terms that will 


enable you to realize a profit on the sale of a modest © 


number of copies. 

It is well to remember that your investment is in 
the first printing only; all later printings are entire- 
ly at our expense and at a royalty greater than that 
found in any standard contract. 

We invite you to submit your manuscript, or write 


for our free booklet. We do not promise to make 7 


you an overnight success. Nobody can do that. But | 
we do promise to give your manuscript a careful and 


sympathetic reading, and to report to you promptly. 7 


FREE BOOKLET 


If you want to learn more about our | 
co-operative plan of publication,’ 


230 West 41st Street, Herald Tri- 
bune Building, New York 18, N. Y. 


in California: 
Equitable Bidg., Hollywood 28 
Att: Laura Saunders 


ge Press, Inc. 


Vanta 
230 West 41st St. 
New York 18, N.Y. i 
I'd like to learn more about your co-opera- 4 
tive plan of publication. Please send me your 
free booklet titled, To the Author in Search 1 
of a Publisher. 
Address 
City i 
Please 
Check 


. Zone State 
oO | have a manuscript ready for publication. 
8B2 


oO ! am working on a manuscript. 


please mail the coupon below for our) 5 
free booklet BB2. Vantage Press, Inc., 
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dlicates and foreign publications. Some magazines 
also use reprinted material. 

In the case of the syndicates, what happens 
is that literary material is provided for a number 
of newspapers at once. Some of this material is 
original at the time it is sent out to the papers 
serviced by the syndicate, but much of it is reprint 
material. These syndicates are, in the latter situa- 
tion, using “second serial rights” or “third serial 
rights,” if the material has appeared in a maga- 
zine before. If the syndicated reprint material was 
from a book and the material had appeared only in 
the book version before, the syndicate would ac- 
tually be using “first serial rights,” since this would 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1913 
Agnes M. Reeve, Critic and Literary 
Agent. Manuscripts criticized, re- 
vised, typed and marketed. Special 
instruction for beginners. Particular 


attention to the revision and market- 
ing of book MSS. Poetry. Contribu- 
tions by my students are appearing 
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book lists of the larger publishers. 
Free catalogue on request. 
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LET US HELP YOU SELL 
YOUR POEMS! 


Our constructive criticism will point out the 
flaws which shout “’No Sale!’’ 1, 2, or 3 
poems (max. 50 lines) $1 plus s.a.e. 


WE INVITE YOUR TRIAL ORDER 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


P.O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


be the first apearance of the material in a periodi- 
cal or “serial.” A&J’s annual market list of syn- 
dicates is published in our May issue. Readers 
may examine that list to note the syndicates which 
do buy second and third serial rights or first serial 
rights to material published only in book form 
before. Perhaps more fiction than non-fiction 
is bought for reprint by the syndicates. 

Sales to foreign markets of material already pub- 
lished in this country would be a reprint, actually, 
but the first sale to a foreign market in the maga- 
zine field would be “first serial rights” in that 
particular foreign market. And foreign markets 
are classified according to geographical location 
and language. For example, one could sell “first 
English serial rights,” “first French serial rights,” 
“first Norwegian serial rights,” etc. And even sec- 
ond and third serial rights in each market are 
possible. 

Some magazines use reprinted material. We are 
familiar with the very popular “digest” magazines 
which reprint—and normally condense most of the 
material they use. In addition, the pulp maga- 
zines during the last few years have used a vary- 
ing amount of reprinted material—stories which 
are usually the property of the magazine publisher 
since he bought them for one of his magazines 
some years ago; he now reprints the stories with 
a small additional payment to the author. Authors 
object to this particular form of reprint, since it 
reduces the market for original material; to the 
credit of the magazine publishers, the practice 
is frequently deplored by the editors themselves, 
who feel, however, that the present economic situ- 
ation for the pulps requires the use of this 
cheaper material. 

Selling reprint rights, since the market is com- 
paratively small, is not such an active business as 
selling new manuscripts. The reprint markets fre- 
quently do their own scanning of materials they 
would like to use. However, active submissions 
may be made to syndicates, foreign markets which 
will consider reprint material from this country, 
and the,occasional situation such as has developed 
now among the pulps and the rapidly-expanded 
science-fiction market. Such markets are normally 
so specialized and small that the free-lance writer 
would do well to know the markets and to know 
that his work is adapted to them before spending 
much time or money in submissions. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by 
editors of national magazines, used by thousands 
of writers all over the world who attribute their 
success to it. Many new writers have become pro- 
fessionals through its aid. Note what they say: 

“! received the PLOT GENIE and with its aid 
have plotted two stories which sold immediately.” 


—R.H. 
_ “$300 for the first story plotted with GENIE aid 
is a pretty fair return on a ten buck investment.” 
—G.S. 


WRITE TO SELL! 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless 
dramatic plots for the story types now in mand. 
Write wnat the editors want. Get YOUR share cf 
ot psy checks. Send today for free descriptive 
iterature. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


Author & Journalist 
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IT PAYS TO 


]. CHARLES DAVIS, 


Problem: What course to pursue to become a suc- 
cessful writer. 
Answer: Specialize! SPECIALIZE! SPECIALIZE! 


For many years I followed a haphazard course 
in writing. Stories, articles, radio, motion pic- 
tures. Writing for magazines and newspapers, 
playing the field with no particular attention to 
any one field. 

Right from the start I did articles for the out- 
door magazines on fishing because I love to fish 
and the magazines always bought the stuff. I 
never concentrated on it, just wrote the yarns as 
I happened to feel like it. The fact that these 
articles always sold, first time out, should have 
been the tip-off, but it wasn’t. I kept on trying 
my hand at many types of writing, doing fairly 
well, well enough to encourage me to keep on 
writing. Those sales were carrots held before 
the donkey’s nose to keep him plodding along. In 
my case it was plodding towards the eventual 
goal of full time writing, the time when I could 
say good-bye to my advertising business and just 
write. 

Some articles clicked, others did not. Fiction 
sales were spasmodic, but my fishing yarns and 
articles never seemed to miss. In fact I would 
have been genuinely shocked by a _ rejection. 
The scales were still over my eyes, however, and I 
did not pay any special attention to my bread 
and butter output. 

Then one day came a letter from P. K. Whipple, 
at that time editor of Sports Afield, asking me 
would I take over the job of being department 
editor for the salt water fishing department for 
the Pacific Coast. My title would be associate edi- 
tor and my name would be on the masthead. Did 
[ jump at the opportunity? 

I did not. I turned it down, cold, but politely 
suggested another fisherman-writer who was doing 
a column on a Los Angeles newspaper. He 
snapped it up and did a good job but in about 
a year death cut him down and P. K. sent out 
an S. O. S. for me to take over the job, which I 
somewhat reluctantly agreed to do. How dumb 
can a guy be? 

Things went along smoothly enough and to my 
surprise the department seemed to click and I got 
more and more letters from fishermen from all 
over the world and, every now and then, a request 


BEERSHEBA SPRINGS WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 
Third Annual Meeting 
A two-weeks writers’ school under the direc- 
tion and instruction of a _ noted novelist- 
teacher. Costs moderate. Aug. 20—Sept. |. 
HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


Martin, Tenn. 


SPECIALIZE 


from some paper or magazine to do something 
for them. Then Katherine McGrann of. Sports 
Afield wrote me they had an inquiry from a New 
York publisher for some one to write a book on 
Pacific Coast fishing and had suggested me. She 
hoped I did not mind! Bless her heart, I'll say I 
didn’t mind. In due time, with a war breaking 
things up pretty badly, the book came out and 
enjoyed a moderate success. 

Since around the end of the 1920's, I'd been 
doing a weekly radio program of fishing, spon- 
sored by a leading sporting goods store. This 
grew from once a week to twice a week, then 
three times and last year, four weekly 15 minute 
programs. That program is now in its 2lst year. 

Okay. Pacific Coast Salt Water Editor for Sports 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 

Now you can have your book published under iq 
+ our reasonable plan. Send for brochure. Wi 
BIG MOUNTAIN PRESS “4 

2686 So. York Denver 10, Colo. i 


NEED A FRIEND? .. 


An experienced writer to whom you 
can turn in your hour of need? Look 
no further! 


| am a SELLING WRITER—one who has the 
know-how to help you put your Mss. in 
marketable shape. 


Each script is given my personal attention. 


| WORK with you AS A FRIEND. I have 
helped others and | can help YOU. Read 
what others think of the assistance | have 
given them. 


Mr. F. H. of L.1., N. Y., writes: “Today |! received 
an acceptance on this Ms. . . . | followed closely 
your suggestions for revising the original . . .” 
Mrs. V. M., of Denver, Colo., writes: “Through your 
help and knowledge of the markets | have been 
eble to sell my first script.” 

Mr. J. N., of Saginaw, Mich., writes: “Your plain, 
honest way of pointing out my weoknesses taught 
re more | than all the books and high-priced cri- 


Criticism rates: $1 per M_ for the first 
10,000 words; 60c per M thereafter. Min. 
$3. Return postage please! Ghosting and Col- 
laboraticn rates upon request. Consultations 
by appointment. 


Geo. M. Osborne 

THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
3898 Chase Street 

Denver 14 Colo. 
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Afield, author of a couple of books on fishing, 
writing those radio programs, and such odd jobs 
as fishing and hunting editor of the Los Angeles 
Daily News, for a year, California Salt Water Fish- 
ing came out a little before Christmas in ’49 and, 
I am thankful to say, is still doing nicely. 

Immediately, but immediately, came letters from 
editors asking me to do fishing stories. Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, handling the terrific job of getting 
out the Fisherman’s Encyclopedia (Stackpole and 
Heck) , wrote me he was looking for the leading 
authority on Pacific Coast salt water fishing to 
' do that section for the encyclopedia, and he had 
been told I was the man. Would I do it? 

The “leading authority”; all of a sudden it hit 
me. By unconscious specialization on the subject 
of fishing I had found what I was best fitted 
for in the writing business. 

The encyclopedia has appeared. I put the fin- 
ishing touches on a fish cook book to be pub- 
lished some time in ’51. And I have plenty of 
magazine articles lined up to keep me busy, so 
busy I have little time to do some of the non- 
fishing articles I have planned, but I’m not com- 
pluini 

Whether I would have come along faster if I 
had concentrated entirely on fishing subjects all 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


if not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 
Cost low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write 
for info and free talent quiz. og book, MODERN 
WRITERS, now selling for $3.00 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Agent & 


16604 S. B , Calif. 


for writers with new ideas 
at the 


THRILLING GROUP 


OF MAGAZINES 
in 1951 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
POPULAR LIBRARY, INC. 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


these years or not, I do’not know. Perhaps not, 
as the stuff I did was written because I knew and 
loved the subject; loved it so much I never gave 
a thought to the amount I'd be paid for it. I 
simply had to write it—and it found editors 
willing to buy it. 

The point of all this for the fellow just start- 
ing his writing career is that I think he should 
settle on some subject he knows better than he 
knows anything else and it must be something he 
takes a real interest in. Study it all the time; 
continue to learn and keep everlastingly writing 
about it. The rest will take care of itself. 

I don’t care a whoop what it is you are inter- 
ested in. There’s a market for your writing, an 
outlet, and editors willing to buy your stuff, 
slowly at first, but it will grow like a snowball 
and, suddenly, you will find yourself established, 
with your worries behind you. 

Write about other things from time to time, 
if you feel the urge, of course. Every bit of 
writing you do will make you a better writer if 
you honestly put your best into everything you 
write. 

I am a firm believer in two things: you can only 
become a writer by writing, and you can do your 
best if you specialize. 


TIPS FROM 
OUR READERS 


TROUBLE WITH CARBONS 
JosepH CHARLES SALAK 


Every writer has had trouble with carbon 
copies. Perhaps the following suggestions will 
be of some assistance. 

Insert paper between roller and name plate 
and space one. Bring paper toward you. Raise 
paper one sheet at a time, in case you are making 
more than one copy, and insert carbon between 
sheets. Roll paper and carbon and begin to type. 
Upon removing sheets from the machine, you 
will find that a quarter of an inch of carbon 
extends from the bottom of the sheets. The 
same space is left free at the top, thus enabling 
you to slip out the carbon easily and without 
smudging. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The larges: 
market oper to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to ae Write for terms 
Mention Author & Journa 
MAITLAND LEROY. OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Author & Journalist 
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It is also suggested that four pound weight 
carbon paper of the best grade obtainable be 
used. The result will be clean, clear-cut copies, 
and unsmudged originals. 


THE PROFESSIONAL VIEWPOINT 
Hatiack McCorp 

How many rejections should a writer “take” 
on a manuscript before giving up trying to sell 
it? 

A group of the Rocky Mountain region's 
top authors were queried on this point, and the 
resulting general opinion was that if a writer 
has confidence in a manuscript, he should keep 
it making the rounds until all possible markets 
are exhausted. 

The twenty professional scribes responding 
split up as follows in the number of trips to 
market they recommended for an_ individal 
manuscript: 

a. Nine writers said they submit 20 or more 

times. 

b. Seven writers said they submit 5 to 19 times. 

c. Two said they submit 4 or fewer times. 

d. Two had no opinion on the matter. 

Individual comments from the responding pro- 
fessionals indicate that most of them keep their 
work in magazine offices until all possible edi- 
torial buyers have had a look. Many of the 
writers rewrite or reslant before sending a script 
to different specialized markets. 

Some writers expressed that they will send out 
a script a truly tremendous number of times in 
effort to sell it. One professional stated that she 
sold a manuscript to the Saturday Evening Post 
on its 140th trip to market! 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 
By THE “OLD FREE LaNcE” 

Writers who keep watching the clock never 
seem to know what time it is. 

The trouble with most editors is that they're 
just like editors. 

The best way for a writer to get his wife to take 
a more active interest in his work—is to hire a 
pretty secretary. 

A good writer who doesn’t like people can make 
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6 times in Best Short Stories of Year, Contributor to 
leading magazines, author of Nortn Star Country, 
3 well known chiidren’s books, will heip you with 
that rejected manuscript and trom the criticism you 
will learn the basic structure of the short story and 
_ $1 per thouscnd words. Box 3190, St. Paul, 

inn. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how 
to write and where to sell. REMEMBER only 
a selling cartoonist IN NEW YORK CITY 
knows the needs of N. Y. markets. Sell the 
big magazines. Serd 25c in coin. 

DON ULSH 


123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. A., Kew Gardens, N.Y. 


money in the word business—but he won't have any 
fun. 

The writing business is just a big game—with 
the readers changing the rules without warning. 

Competition is something a good writer lets the 
other fellow worry agout. 

This business of writing is like a beautiful 
woman—you have to fall in love with it all over 
again every morning. And even a_ beautiful 
woman doesn’t look so good in the morning. 

An editor is a fellow who is always right—even 
when he’s wrong. 

The writer who tries to keep his office in his 
hat usually ends up without one—a hat, that is. 

Many a writer who has tried to get in on the 
ground floor of something has ended up by sweep- 
ing it. 

THESE MAY HELP 
Grace FIsHER 

1. Writers using portable typewriters can halve 
their ribbon expense by purchasing full-length, 
standard machine ribbons. Certain mailorder 
houses sell excellent standard and portable rib- 
bons at the same price. Cut the long ones in 
two, roll on empty spools from the portable— 
double your money. Oh!—hands are washable. 

2. Eliminate erasure smudges by running the 
eraser over a piece of sandpaper kept by the 
typewriter. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS reciate ani BUY readily manuscripts 
correct style, with flawiess speliing, punctuation anc 
@ranunar 

Excellent 20 ib. bond. carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 
Reeniorced envelopes and cartons used in shipping 
NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the most inviting 


appearance 
MARIE ADAMS 


180 Blair Avene St. Paal 3, Minnesvta 


AMATEUR WRITERS! POETS! 


Earn Big Checks by Knowing Where to Sell 
125 Pee Markets for Poems & Gree‘ing Verses 


100 Markets for Fillers & Short !tem:—25c. 
100 Markets for Humor & Cartoons—25c. 
100 Markets for Short-Short Stories—25¢. Tips, 
instructions included. Complete typing, editing, 
criticism, research services. 


RY BIERMAN—Dept. AJ 
4746 Berryman Ave. Culver City, Calif. 


THE 
COPYCAT 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. 27 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
FICTION, POETRY. TECHNICAL MSS. OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 
40c PER 1,000 WORDS 
le PER LINE POETRY 
Collece graduate, qualified to make minor corre-- 
tions in grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc. if de- 
sired. One carbon copy and extra first page free. 

Plus postage, please. 
Long-established Stenographic Servic> 
Bertha Treben Comstock Jerome, Idaho 
P.O. Box 1166 
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By-pass those 
dry spells! 
FERRIS M. WEDDLE 


Unfortunately, in the lives of all of us who 
write for a living, there come times when ideas 
are only things dreamed of. A terrible, blank 
feeling overspreads the whole mind, and usually 
the beginner wonders why he ever wanted to 
write! These “dry spells’ seem to visit the writer 
who svecializes more frequently than they do the 
writer working in several fields, or closely related 
fields. It is reasonable to assume, then, that the 
answer lies in versatility. Some writers, however, 
seem unable to write in diversified fields at the 
same time. For them there must be another 
answer. 

Although I am still a beginning writer I’ve 
written and sold material in several different 
fields of writing—within the magazine fold. 1 am 
seldom without ideas in one or more fields, but 
once I sit down at the typewriter and find myself 
groping for suitable subjects, I start my remedy, 
Operation Idea! 

First, I consider my sources of ideas and inter- 
ests. Mentally, I go through the list, willing to 

st my subconscious to leap upon a suitable 

a with all four feet. Personal experiences. 

bbies. People. Places. Books. Magazines. 

d so forth. If this doesn’t work, I start jotting 
yn words, or sentences, or names, as they 
ur to me. 

‘For instance I might write down the word 
cestors. ‘There is a word which is worth mil- 
ms to writers! Every month of the year our 
gazines, books, and newspapers carry stories 
ut the “good old days.” And in every writer's 
nily life and background there are stories. 
iginal stories that will find a ready market— 
they are steeped in human interests, and writ- 

in today’s language! 

‘The first article I had accepted for publication 
c@ncerned an experience of my grandmother's in 

early-day West. Ranch Romances took this, 

I immediately began to probe beneath fam- 

ily history, and as a result made other sales to 

the now defunct Wild West Weekly, others to 

nch Romances, and to the confessions. Since 

then I have gradually widened my market, and 
ced longer material. 

erhaps, I write down the word Friends. An- 

er bell ringer! Every writer should have 

nds, for even in the dullest there is a story! 


MONDAY MORNING STIMULATORS 


A market tip, an idea sporker, and a 
pep talk 


52 a yeor. $10 
GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
210 E. 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 


(You might write an article on why they are so 
dull, and how they might scintillate, for in- 
stance!) Of course this may put friendship on a 
rather material basis, but if a writer is to make 
a living from his typewriter, he cannot afford to 
overlook any possibilities! Besides, you can enjoy 
your friends, as well as write about them and 
their problems. 

One particular friend of mine has been worth 
a great deal io me in the way of story checks. 
She is an old lady, in her seventies, and has 
lived a full and interesting life. I sold Ranch 
Romances one of her stories entitled “Oklahoma 
Settlers.” Others are under consideration. 

Other stories, related to me by friends and 
relatives, are in the making. A former trapper 
who had some exciting times in the early West— 
his story is a natural for Western Sportsman, or 
other outdoor, men’s publications. Another 
friend who has lived most of his life in Europe, 
and speaks three languages, is busily preparing 
notes for me to work into articles. I could cite 
several more cases, but the above will show what 
I mean. People who aren’t writers, are the best 
bets for articles and stories. Almost all of them 
will have different occupations, different hobbies, 
different ideas and opinions. What more can 
you ask? 

If, for some reason or other, the above reme- 
dies do not send me tripping merrily across the 
keys, 1 try another word or phrase. Personal ex- 
perience, perhaps. Now, here is dangerous 
ground, unless you have had some really inter- 
esting and worthwhile experiences. I’m too young 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1951 Revized Course & Markets 
No long traiming or professional style and plotting 


men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
help on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order nw. Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Drive 


Jennie Jewel Orlando, Florida 


FORREST CARDELL 


WRITERS! Don’t guess—don’t waste your 
time and money, but let me sell your 
story, novel or article as | have done for 
my satisfied writers. My professional 
help and my daily trips to New York 
editors have made convincing sales. 


Let me prove to you what | can do. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Commission: 10%. Fees: $2 on any script up 
to 5,000 words and 50c per M thereafter. 
Reasonable terms on books. Return postage 
with each script please. |! need stories and 
articles with any theme. 


FORREST CARDELL 
Literary Agent and Consultant 
84-46 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven N Y 21 


Author & Journalist 
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to have much on the ball here, and am apt to 
end up writing a purely personal opinion piece, 
which is all right for the name writer or the 
authority in some field, but sure poison for the 
beginner. There is a way around this sometimes 
disheartening business, however. Many magazines 
use personal opinion stuff in departments, and 
pay fancy prices for it sometimes. Almost all the 
general interest magazines, the confessions, the 
trade publications, and newspapers have these 
departments. For the beginner they are a step- 
ping stone into the main book of the magazine. 

I spent over two years in Europe, but war ma- 
terial is out at the present, unless it is exception- 
ally good. So, wisely, I wrote up little incidents 
for the departments and as fillers. Several of 
these have appeared in such magazines as Digest 
& Review and the screen magazines. 

Do not overlook the field of personal experi- 
ence, if you really have what is wanted. Read 
the magazines, and slant your material to fit into 
the publications. 

With hobby magazines appearing with pleasing 
regularity, the writer without a hobby is missing 
something besides the fun he or she can obtain 
from one. Other people want to know about 
your hobby, especially if there is profit in it. So, 
if you should happen to jot down Hobby, in 
your search for ideas, you are out of luck unless 
you have one or more from which saleable ma- 
terial can be sold. And don’t pick the more 
popular ones, such as stamps, except for the 
pleasure in it! 

I have several hobbies which I pursue, more 
or less, in a haphazard manner. One of these is 
natural history, and it has been pleasant to cash 
checks from several juvenile publications about 
the subject. I am not good enough, yet, to write 
for the magazines like Nature or Natural History, 
but give me time! Photo oil coloring is another 
hobby of mine, and although it hasn’t brought 
in anything cashable, I expect it to do so one of 
these days. Amateur dramatics is another of my 
interests, too, and for several years I've sold 
Eldridge Entertainment House readings and 
monologs. No big money, but every cent helps! 
Then there is photography, which should go 
hand in hand with article writing, anyway, which 
has helped me along financially. 

There are other aids a writer can employ to 
by-pass those dry spells: a good morgue of news- 
paper clippings, and magazine articles, pertaining 
to his field; a good reference library, or diligent 
use of the public library. Or perhaps all you 
need is a nice long walk in the country! A 
writer must have recreation the same as ordinary 
mortals! Whatever the cause of the dry spell, 
you can find the answer, if you really try. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
BEMILDRED |. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago classes. For plots and poetry 
EVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique). . 

: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). 

LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... 

: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 

Ser? SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).. 3.00 
WRITERS: LEARN TO EA ! (New approach to Lb a 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL'S ARANDMAIDENS (My historical novel).... 3.60 

For proof that I can practice what 

Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. RE ‘orthbrook, Il. 


WRITERS! 


Do you want to sell or do you want to col- 
lect rejection slips? |f you want to be con- 
vinced of our ability to sell, as hundreds of 
others have, send us now your STORY, 
NOVEL or ARTICLE. Our personal, effi- 
cient services, in the heart of the publish- 
ing center, have been praised for 16 years. 
To make it possible for you to try our 
services, we have reduced our fees. 

Send $2.50, minimum, with each 
script up to 3,000 words—and add 
75¢ more for each additional M, if 
longer. Because of publishers’ de- 
mands for novels, we are compelled 
to make another concession. Send 
$4 with each novel and receive 
prompt sale or honest report. Com- 
mission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales—and no fees for 
established writers. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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THAT ARE BASIC 
to Every Writer's 
Library 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
by Willard E. Hawkins 

The widespread use of THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
in classroom, as well as in successful writers’ librar- 
ies, is a clear indication of the value of this book. 
Hawkins, the founder of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
has incorporated here his Twelve Basic Themes, and 
beginning writers especially will shortcut their way 
to good markets if they follow closely the well- 
blazed trail set forth in Hawkins’ book. 


-Cloth, 192 pages, $2.50 


CHARACTER 
by Cotharine Barrett 
Catharine Barrett provides here her full and com- 
plete materials on the handling of character in 
fiction—not available anywhere else except in this 
most important booklet for fictionists. Read ‘The 
Psychological Pattern,” use the Character Chart, 
study the full work to your own benefit, at this _ 
low price. 

Paper, $1.00 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Denver 10, Colorado 
| enclose $_ copies of 
{ THE TECHNIQUE oF FICTION at $2.50 

( CHARACTER oat $1.00 

Name 

Address 


City __ 
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The Editors Complain 


Thirty editors, in a recent survey, were asked 
to air their biggest complaints about incoming 
unsolicited manuscripts. What were the most 
common faults? What made them see red? 

The answers came sizzling back, and when 
the tabulation was complete, a startling fact 
stood out. The reason the bulk of submissions 
were being returned was that the authors were 
ignoring the basic requirements of good writing, 
the rules every writer is supposed to know, the 
ABC of the business. 

This is what the editors said: Writers totally 


400 MARKETS for FILLERS 
| Listed in PEN MONEY 
| The new market quarterly for fillers, | 
briefs and shorts of all kinds. Selling fast. 

50c a copy; $2 a year 


| A.D. Freese & Sons, Box A, Upland, Ind. | 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


of all 


a A New Publication needs material 
types. Send at once for information 


Topanga, Calif. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-St Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice 


Dept. AJ 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, compounding, ers 
rangement of awkward phrases, etc., and typed 


words 
and rewriting by aurrangemeny 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philade!phia 34, Pa. 


GHOSTWRITER 

: Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
P ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
» WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


NEWELL 
> 2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


So 


KELLY O’KEEFE 


disregard the nature of our magazine and its 
needs. This was beef No. 1, which puts their 
staffs to the endless task of reading thousands 
of manuscripts needlessly. 

The second complaint was lack of originality 
and freshness. Editors aren’t getting enough 
fresh, crisp, original material. 

The third complaint was no return envelope, 
one too small, insufficient postage. The editors 
mentioned the writer who puts twenty-four cents 
on his original envelope and a three cent stamp 
on his return. It burns them. 

Poor plotting was in fourth place. 

No. 5 boiled down to messy typing, single-spac- 
ing, handwritten submission. One editor stated 
flatly: “We never read these.” There were accom- 
panying wails about carbon copies, ghostly type- 
writer ribbons, and the submission of three or four 
scripts at once. All bad ideas. 

No. 6 was no indication of basic preparation 
for the business of writing and submitting. A 
publishing house stated: “The majority of these 
are written by people who have no training 
in writing and they seem to assume that anyone 
can do it without practice or study.” 

No. 7 was a long thorn in the editorial side. 
This complaint is that some authors seem to 
think editors exist to provide them with full, free 
criticism. A fashion magazine says: “If the writ- 
ing shows promise I will make suggestions in 
any case. If it doesn’t, I find it difficult to tell 
anyone tactfully that he can’t write.” 

Wrong length was in eighth place. A home 
magazine editor put it plainly: “Especially now 
that magazines have generally turned to shorter 
stuff, scores of writers put ‘approximately 4500 
words’ over a manuscript that contained 8000. 
This is a transparent piece of trickery; we edi- 


tors may be dumb but we can count and multi- 


ply.” 

Poor English took ninth place and lack of 
name and address on manuscripts brought up 
the rear. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A chent writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 


producers. 
ANALYSIS RITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
$2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels & arias, $10.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. eturn postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


Reading fees: 
and up to 10, 
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These complaints were listed by the editors of 
the following magazines: Woman’s Day, Ladies 
Home Journal, Redbook, Today’s Woman, Gla- 
mour, Mademoiselle, Modern Bride, American 
Home, Coronet, Pageant, Successful Farming, 
American Legion Magazine, Liberty, Extension, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Household, American 
Girl, Boy’s Life, Dime Western, Western Story ad 
Magazine, Argosy, Master Detective, True Con- 
fessions, Secrets, Real Romances, Sports Afield, 
Seventeen, Farm Journal, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Farrar, Strauss and Co., Inc., and others. 
These editors speak from many fields of the pub- 
lishing business but their grievances are the same. 
Writers are not selling because they have not 
mastered the basic rules. Until those rules are 
learned, these hopefuls will only write their own 
rejection slips. 


© AN UNUSUAL BOOK ® 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED! 


WRITING FOR THE BUSINESS PRESS 
by 
ARTHUR WIMER 


Chairman, Department of Journalism 
San Diego State College 


who for 
20 years was a Washington Correspondent. 


THE FIRST 
Book ever written about business papers by 
business paper editors. A good book for any- 
one interested in writing . . . any kind of 
writing. Order from publisher on MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE, $4.00. Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Publishers, Dubuque, lowa or Direct 
from A&J Book Department, Cenver 10, Colo. 


As You Were Saying... 


(Editor’s Note: As indicated by the contest an- 
nouncement, page 37 of this issue, the reader's 
column has won a new name; it will also appear 


in its regular space again next month.) 


Prompted by your listing of my editorial needs 
in your January issue, through today’s mail—Feb. 
8, 1951-1073 readers of A&J have responded. This 
is the largest response ever drawn by the publica- 
tions of our needs in a writer’s journal. I believe 
the total response will be well over 1250 before 
the letters stop . . . if ever! In time all those who 
responded will receive a personal reply. We have 
$500 in assignments to a group of those who 
wrote to us. 

John D. Stanard. 
— Ae] — 

I like your magazine because of the stimulating 
effect it has upon the lonely writer. I don’t belong 
to any writers’ group. The nearest thing to it is 
a book review club, but this is no real substitute 
for the companionship a writer needs in his agony! 
I’ve sat in writing classes at the University in an 
effort to fill this need, but now that I am thirty 
miles from a classroom, I depend on A&J. I've 

(Continued on Page 30) 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


DECADE 
of Short Stories 
The Little Magazine devoted to the 
Short Story 


LEE LUKES, Editor 
20915 Vanowen Street Canoga Park, Calif. 
40c copy — $1.50 year 


NOVELISTS! HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


. Ils your subject usable? Can you plot it, give ' 
* timeliness significance? Sound, detailed, practica: 
* discussions in “The Technique of the Novel” by 
* Thomas H. Uzzell. New second edition of this au- 
* thoritative work. Sent to you by return mail tor 
: $1.75, by the author. 

4 THOMAS H. UZZELL 

4 


Stillwater, Oklahomo 


March, 1951 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collahora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction hest 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKF YOUR 
STORY (Houghton Mifflin. Rook-of-the- 
Month Club recommendation: WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.). 
and her latest hook. 111 DON’TS FOR 
WRITERS, published by Gehrett-Truett 
Hall. 

Fiction 
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Enolish 
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How to Study 
Public Speoking 
Humor & Gog Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Write: 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feoture 
Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 
(Approved for Veterans; 


non-quota Foreign 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal. directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Helivwood 27, California 
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Writers Can’t Write 


MINION BREVIER 


I'm going to qualify that title in two ways 
to make it completely honest. It should begin 
with the word “most” and end with the word 
“letters.” 

Most writers can’t write letters. That's a state- 
ment of fact as far as I’m concerned and I think 
I can back it up. I make my living working in 
the public relations department of a concern 
ranking near the top in its particular industry 
and, like many of you, spend a fair part of my 
free time knocking out articles and fiction. 

Because the outfit I work for is so large, it 
frequently receives letters from writers requesting 
material or asking assistance in preparing articles 
they have in mind. I answer most of these 
letters and being, as I said, a part-time free lance, 
I take more than a casual interest in them. 

The first thing that hit me was the almost 
universal disregard of all the qualities that one 
looks for in a good letter. Poor English and gram- 
mar, incorrect spelling, typing errors, erasures, 
strike-overs, poor quality paper, stilted archaic 
English, obsolete phrases, and steoreotype expres- 
sions were their outstanding features. 

And these requests came from writers who, in 
many cases, appeared to make their principal liv- 
ing from writing. People whose names, occasional- 
ly, were familiar to me from my own reading and 
from the pages of magazines. This sloppiness both- 
ered me at first; now I expect it and am sur- 
) prised when a decent appearing letter comes in. 

Just to check, I pulled eleven recent requests 
from writers out of the files and looked them 
over. Here’s the way they shaped up: 

Request No. 1: Postcard, written in ink, no 
date, and the handwriting none too legible. 
> Request No. 2: Letter with engraved name and 

address on both paper and envelope. Well-known 
writer, who cited Who’s Who as a reference in his 
‘opening paragraph and who spelled out clearly 
and succinctly just what he wanted from us. 

Request No. 3: Postcard, written in pencil. 

Request No. 4: Letter with printed name and 
address. Writer said he had request from maga- 
zine of national circulation for a particular article 
and requested photographs to be used as illustra- 
‘tions. Short, well written, and all to the good. 
‘When he was asked the name of the magazine 
in a letter that accompanied the photographs, he 
replied that he was preparing it for possible sub- 


mission to (1) a newspaper Sunday supplement 


> 4 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 30 YEARS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision, 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen- 
tation for established authors. Write for informa- 
tion and references. 

ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 


or (2) to a denominational magazine. His letter 
contained the phrase, “. . . your letter of the 12th 
instant.” 

Request No. 5: Letter with printed name and 
address. Small, note size on good quality bond. 
Carried the line “Member: Associated Business 
Writers of America.” Named the magazine asking 
him to prepare the article, said we would receive 
credit for material and pictures, and promised 
tearsheets after publication. Tearsheets were re- 
ceived promptly. 

Request No. 6: Letter, no printed heading, in- 
different paper, and poorly typed. Fairly well 
written, but addressed to sales manager instead of 
public relations department. Told where ma- 
terial would be used; cited fact that writer was 
a member of the Outdoor Writer’s Association 
of America. 

Request No. 7: Letter with printed heading 
from staff writer working with well-known col- 
umnist. Very well written, told us exactly what 
was wanted, said no credit would be given for 
material, and stated reason. Unfortunately, this 
letter was typed with a ribbon that was com- 
pletely worn-out and on a typewriter that must 
have been in the same condition. 

Request No. 8: Letter, written on bond paper 
that must sell for six cents a ream. Fairly well 
written (obviously a form letter in part) but very 
poorly typed with strike-overs, erasures, worn-out 
ribbon, etc. Writer asked for other sources to 
be named if we could not provide the information 
he was seeking. 

Request No. 9: Letter, printed heading, cheap 
bond, poor printing, horribly typed. Misspelled 
words, poor English; in fact, the letter was not 
as good as those we receive from high school 
students. This writer has been in business many 
years. 

Request No. 10: Letter, no printed heading, 
company name was correct on envelope, incorrect 
on letter, The writer typed “Dear” and left the 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories ...articles.. serials ... series. 

Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLI 46O0RATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pomphiet 
“Fundementeols of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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name blank. Poor paper, poor typing, and not 
well organized. 

Request No. 11: Printed heading, good grade 
of bond paper, well written, and named maga- 
zine article was intended for. 

That’s a pretty poor batting average in any 
league——but when you consider that the writers 
of the letters are all working journalists, the over- 
all impression is pretty ghastly. 

I think I know why these writers don’t do a 
better job—because I tend to commit the same 
errors and have to guard constantly against letting 
down when I turn out a request for information. 
The reason is simple: I like to write, but have 
absolutely no interest in letter writing. It’s just 
so much time lost from more productive work. 

Knowing this, I'd like to stress the importance 
of making every letter requesting information as 
attractive and as well written as possible. 

In my office we answer every request for help 
that comes to us. That’s policy. But some of these 
requests get less consideration than they might 
because of their appearance—and because we feel 
that any more than the most perfunctory effort 
will be wasted. 

For my money, a good letter should incorporate 
all those things that any writer worth his salt 
makes sure he includes in a manuscript submitted 
to an editor, plus a few other items. 

First of all, good paper is a must, as is the use 
of a typewriter ribbon which will give clear, 
legible typing. Erasures should be kept at a mini- 
mum—a good bond helps here—and there should 
be no strike-overs. A printed letterhead is not a 
must, but a writer in business full time is foolish 
not to invest a few dollars to obtain printed 
letterheads. 

A letter that is not well written will not receive 
more than passing consideration. After all, if a 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 

Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers 
have bought these from me for rs. 

25 9x12 and 25 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 

32 6x9 and 32 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups 
cnd for 2 ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and 
address stickers printed, 50c. Add 5c exchange to 
checks 10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 

Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35. 


tects 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in bock and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin & 


313 West 35th St. ° New York 1, N. Y. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


March, 1951 


writer can’t write a decent letter, he certainly 
can’t write an article that an editor will look at 
twice. That’s obvious—and it’s just the reasoning 
applied to the letters we receive. 

As I see it, plus features in letters that will 
reap rewards for their writers are these: 

Name the publication that has requested the 
article if you have a bona fide request. If not, 
don’t lie—just skip it. 

Ask, always, for other sources of information to 
be named. Most companies belong to trade as- 
sociations, but do not always think to name them 
in the absence of a specific request. The reason 
I emphasize this is that many times a concern 
will not give out facts and figures about their 
own operations, but you will be able to obtain 
industry-wide figures from the associations. In 
addition, trade associations frequently have more 
material than individual companies and usually 
have a publicity staff willing to help writers. 

Give references such as Who’s Who or organi- 


GHOSTING — REVISION 
By Top Writers-Critics 


We maintain a staff of High-calibre 
Assistants —- among best in the literary 
field. 


HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 


We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
all types manuscripts; give instruction. 
On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 
low our writer an extra percentage of 
sales price, in addition to cash fee. We 
engage a “name” writer, thus vastly in- 
creasing prospect of a sale. 


RATES for criticism: 5Cc per 1000 
words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. Fees 
for other services — revision, ghosting, 
etc.—based on help needed. Please write 
details. Fst. in Hollywood 10 years 


Send tor Circular 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 
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zations like Associated Business Writers of Ameri- 
ca, if possible. 

Send tearsheets to the company supplying ma- 
terial to you. Most publicity departments have to 
prove the value of their operations, and one of 
the ways they do this is to show management the 
clippings they have garnered. If you know when 
writing that you will be able to send in clips, 
promise to do so. 

This missive hasn’t been written with a “down 
the nose” feeling, because, as I said before, | 
found that when writing letters I tended to make 
the same errors as other scribes. In addition, it 
seemed to me that if I knew writers as a class 
were turning out such poor letters and I didn't 
do something about it, I was letting down the 
group to which I belonged. 


TIPS FROM OUR READERS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


3. Cardboard backing plus corners cut from 
discarded heavy envelopes and slipped over cor- 
ners of manuscripts and pictures, will prevent 
damage in mailing. 

4. Soiled manuscripts, as well as other dirty 
paper articles, are cleaned of dust, non-oily finger 
marks and fly-specks, by dusting with powdered 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 
. fe-writing in newspapers, magazines, books 


7 NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


~ Splendid opportunity to “break into” fascinating writing 


field. May bring you up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. 


7 Experience unnecessary—we teach you. Write for FREE de- 


‘tails, and how to get FREE Writer's Market Guide! 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 14-N, 200 S. 7th St., St. Lowis 2, Mo. 


WRITE SONGS 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest | 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 20c $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. | 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed in ie 
attractive book form. Reasonable prices for small, 
fine editions. 

for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Suntand, Calif. 


Let me show you how to get $1 to $20 
checks in your daily mail, doing simple, 
spare time Writing. Experience unneces- 
sary. Details free. 

A. HERWELL 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 7016 Euclid 


pumice and brushing lightly back and forth with 
a soft handbrush. 


CHANGE OF PACE 
JAY WortTHINGTON 


Perhaps you can use change of pace in your 
writing, if you’re like I am. Have you been 
throwing too many fast ones lately? Are some 
of them going wild? Is your arm getting tired? 
Try a change of pace. 

I specialize in juvenile stories, as many of you 
probably specialize in love, western, mystery, 
farm, or what-have-you types. It is a good idea 
to master one form, I have found, if you like 
to space your meals so that they come three times 
every day. 

Writing the same type of story over and over, 
unfortunately, is somewhat like the pitcher's 
throwing too many fast balls. Comes a day when 
I find myself stalled. The plotting juice seems 
to dry up. I can’t, and don’t want to, write 
another juvenile. I force myself, as some writers 
have recommended, but it doesn’t help. The 
forced stories nearly always come back, and I feel 
that I might as well have “stood in bed.” 

An “unlimited vacation,” as Harold S$. Kahm 
recommended in these pages several months ago 
“When Everything Goes Wrong,” would be nice 
but is not always practicable, or possible. I can 
endure a cut in income now and then, but I 
don’t like to see the thing completely severed. 

A change of pace helps at such times, I have 
found. The percentage of checks may be smaller, 
but you get something back. More important, 
your mind gets a vacation, in a manner of speak- 
ing. 

By change of pace I mean that I write what- 
ever I feel like writing during this period. The 


LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 

As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a preci- 
sion instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on 
FUNCTIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

You wouldn’t think of baking a cake without a 
mold to give structure and form to it. You wouldn’t 
think of cutting out a dress without a pattern. A 
carpenter uses a blue print to build a house. How 
much more necessary it is that you have a CHART 
which forms an adequate mold, pattern, or blueprint 
into which you cast your effort at story construction. 

Were you to break down published stories into 
their component elements, you would find that each 
story had been cast into a segmented mold and that 
every ingredient was present. 

Definitely, an ADAMS CHART maps out the way 
into the minute intricacies of story structure. Each 
step is detailed for you. The CHART may be used 
for any story of purpose you wish to write, be it 
auction story or character st« rv. 

WRITING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WITH AN INCOME 
A post card will bring you full information. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Author & Journalist 
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shorter the piece, the better. [I try not to worry 
about markets. [ just have fun, writing things 
that | may have wanted to write at one time or 
another. The pieces may be brief articles, hu- 
mor, off-trail stories, anything. 

The results, happily, are often pleasing. One 
short-short I aimed at American, like a_ blissful 
novice. This brought me up to date on Ameri- 
can’s latest type of rejection slip, but the story 
also brought $50 from another market. My col- 
lege class voted me ‘‘Wittiest Male.” None of the 
voters, to my regret, became magazine editors. I 
have a terrible time trying to sell humor when 
I try to write humor. However, some of the 
little pieces which I write to amuse myself actu- 
ally sell. This gives my morale a boost not in 
proportion to the checks. 

The change of pace may continue for only a 
few days or for weeks. I let it go. Then one 
day I find myself thinking about a juvenile story 
again. Presto! I am back on the beam. Plots 
bubble, the ribbon unwinds, and all is well. 

It works for me. Try a change of pace your- 
self, if your budget does not permit “unlimited 
vacations.” Write whatever you feel like writing, 
even if you think it hasn’t a ghost of a chance of 
selling. It probably won’t sell—but it might. 

And the nice thing about this change of pace 
is: you're the pitcher, not the batter. 


— Ae] — 


DON'T SCORN CARBON COPIES 
Sypit Bruce LEACH 


Making a copy of every page of typing is extra 
work; it makes work and takes time to file the 
carbon copies, too. Besides, copies take up space, 
but! they bring rich rewards when you need 
them. And brother, how you need them when 
a story or article is lost in the mail! 

Some years ago I wrote a letter for a $100 
prize. Nothing happened; so I forgot it, until 
long, jong months after I read the letter in the 
magazine, word tor word, with no name, no 
initials under it. So 1 looked for my check. One 
hundred smackeroos! My heartbeats were bright- 
er than Broadway's lights! But the check didn’t 
come. I wrote the editor of that page. No 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
Book length novels given special consideration. 


JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 


POETS your verse. New 


poetry department. See my full page 
ad on page 40. 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Qualified analysis 
and criticism of 
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answer. I wrote the editor of the magazine. No 
answer. So 1 took it up with a national club of 
which I was a member. They could do a lot if 
I had the carbon copy. Carbons? Why, I had 
never had the time to make carbons of every- 
thing, but I thought I had a carbon somewhere 
... but where? I’m still hunting and hope some- 
day to find it. Because that was my letter, word 
for word. 

So I bought a file, and from that day to this 
I have kept carbons of letters, articles, poems, 
stories, and whatever I have written. 

Recently [ ran across an old story, but a good 
one, and sent it to an editor. It came back, but 
the editor penciled a note, “Where is the last 
page?” Within five minutes I had the carbon 
copy beside me, and was typing a completely 
fresh copy of the story to return to that same 
editor. Lesson number one: Keep a copy. Les- 
son number two: Carefully look over every 
coming-in and going-out manuscript. This time 
the carbon copy will bring a check, I know. 

And after the carbon copies are filed, the 
record book says “where filed” and also the date 
mailed, and the editor's name, plus the maga- 
vine’s name, and full address. This aids when 
manuscripts are “away from home too long” and 
no letter or check in their place. “My records 
say I mailed you, etc.,” brings some response, 
and has proved its worth the past few months 
by such replies as “. . . . accepted for December 
publication,” “. , .accepted for publication after 
January,” and “. . . was never received.” The 
latter proved once more that carbons are not to 
be scorned. 


— Ae] — 
REVITALIZE OLD TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


HELEN WATERMAN 


Often typewriter ribbons that are not worn out 
become useless because the ink has dried. They 


will give renewed service after a simple treat- 7 


ment. 


Wind the ribbon completely on one spool of 7 


your typewriter. Then, as you wind the ribbon 
jonto the other spool, dampen it with ordinary 
rubbing alcohol. Use a medicine dropper and do 
not get the ribbon sopping wet. 

In a few moments the alcohol will have evapo- 
rated, and a ribbon whose impressions had been 
too faint to read, will again make legible copies. 


Avy — 


1 GIVE YOUR STORY 
brilliance originality appeal 
It is my business to find your idea of gold 
and build it into the best in plot and style. 
| give you collaboration where you need it, 
plus a specialized training in plot, dialog, 
action, etc.—the detailed help you need. 
For stories under 8000 words the cost is $4. 
— Book lengths by arrangement — 


PROMPT SERVICE 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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REVERSAL OF SITUATION 
Ruth Seymour Veseley 


A pencil in her eager fist, 

She scanned the Handy Market List 

And made her checkmarks, bold and black, 
Where titles promised: 

“Good rates. 


Time passed. Her s.a.e.s returned 
With cruel speed, their contents spurned. 
Far wiser now, she does not snub 
A check, though late, from 
“Poor rates. Pub.” 
— 
AS YOU WERE SAYING 
(Continued from Page 25) 
used your market tips and found them _ indis- 
pensable. 
Edwin G. Robb. 
— Ae] — 
Two and a half years ago I sent a few poems I 
had written to a market I saw in your magazine. 
Since that time I have written about 75 poems 
and sold 51 of them. My supply is becoming 
limited. This experience prompted this quatrain: 
QUITE A CHANCE 
I used to get rejection slips. 
Each mail would bring forth curses. 
Now every day is Christmas day, 
With payment checks for verses. 
Emily May Young. 
— Av] — 
SEEING THE LIGHT—VERSE 
(Continued from Page 10) 

The Christian Science Monitor usually runs 
a short piece on its Daily Features page. More 
than one can be found daily in the New York 
© Journal-American, where the manuscripts are 
‘gone over by Mabel Mitchell’s quick glance. At 
?the New York Times, lyric poems sometimes give 

way to newsworthy light verse—all in charge of 
Percy Hutchison. Grit, a family weekly paper, 
uses several humor bits in its “Tale Lights” 
column. 

Sunday supplements, like New York Times 
Magazine, This Week, Philadelphia Inquirer's 
Today and Denver Post’s Empire, indulge in 
timely and seasonal verse flings. These usually 
are kept to four line affairs. Even the serious 
Wall Street Journal has its “Pepper and Salt” de- 
partment, presided over by Emil Berger, temporar- 
ily off the market. Other dailies, weeklies pay for 
rhymes but prefer local contributors. You may be 
able to arrange hometown paper's taking a steady 
supply of your output. It’s worth investigation! 

But no matter what your light verse is about, 


THE DON ULSH AGENCY 
123-35 82nd, KEW GARDENS 15, N. Y. 
REPRESENTING THE FINEST 
CARTOONISTS IN AMERICA 


Complete service for professionals and beginners. 
Stamp brings detailed information. 


CRITICISMS -— IDEAS — SALES 


long or short, spanking-new idea or fresh twist to 
an oldie, for magazine or newspaper, it will never 
be appreciated while it’s just rolling around in 
your upper-story. Get out your typewriter, set 
lines down in proper order, and get them off in 
the next mail. A check may not come back the 
very first time—but persistence eventually results 
in negotiable chips off your old funny bone! 


ADDRESS OF by INCLUDED IN 


VE ARTIC 

(D-Daily: W-Weekly; Monthly; Quarterly; p.o.a.-pay 
acceptance) 

American Legion Herschbein, Shots 
Editor), 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. ¥. (M a.) 

Argosy—205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. (M- pe oy 

Atlantic Monthly, fhe—(Accent on Living Devt" 8 ‘Arlington 


St., Boston 16, Mass. (M-p.0.a.) 
Gardens—1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
“p.0. 


Cappers Fun Dept.), Topeka, Kansas. (M- 


Charlle Jones Jones, Editor), 438 N. 
Main, Wichita 2, (M) 
Advocate, Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. (M- 
p.o.a. 
Christian The—(Dr. Joy Bayless, Editor), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville’ "Ter Tenn. (M) 
East Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, 
0. 
Christian Science Monitor, e Norway St., Boston 15, 
ass. (D) (Payment here is made twice a month. Material 
should be addressed to Herbert E. Thorson, Family Featurcs 


r. 
Collier’s—(Gurney Williams, Humor Editor), 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y¥. (W-p.o.a 
Cosmopolitan—57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. (M- 


p.o. 
Country Gentleman—(Chaff Dept.), Independence Square, Phi!- 
adelphia 5, Pa. -p.0. 
DAC News—(Charles A. Hughes, Editor), Detroit Athletic Club, 
Detroit, Mich. (M) 
jul Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (M-p.o.a.) 
Extension—1307 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (M-p.o.a.) 
Farm ee ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (M- 
p.0.a.) 
St. at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. 


Geo Hotel Plaza, New York 19, N. ¥. (M-p.o.a.) 
Grit_(Tale Lights Dept.), Williamsport 3, Pa. (W) 
Health Magazine—Mo age coed View, California. (M) 
Topeka, . (M-p.o.a.) 
d Ayei Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


use. Kansas 
— Dept.), 


Ao Home Journal Dp Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

=p.0.a.) 

Leve Fiction—23 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y¥. (Bi-M- 
0.4. 

New Yorker, The—25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Verse Editor), 

220 South St., New York, N. Y. (D) 

New York Times—Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 


New Times Magazine, The—229 West rey “st., 
18, (w) 


(D) 
New York 


“SPLENDID!” Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri- 
ticism, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 


207 pages) $2.50; 
(paper) $1.00. 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
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1,000 Jokes—261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, ( 
Pack O’Fun—205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. (M) 
ee a Editor), 1323 M Street, N.W., Washing- 
m, D. C. 
Pax—Little Flower Monastery, Newton, N. J. (Q-p.0.a.) 
Romances--(May C. Kelley, Editor), 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. ¥. (M-p.o.a.) 
Printer’s Ink—205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. (W) 
Promenade—40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. (M) 
ances—(Fanny Ellsworth, Editor), 10 East 40th St, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Bi-W-p.o.a.) 
Empire Magazine—(E. L. Howe, Editor), Denver Post, Denver, 


Colorado. (W) 
Roosevelt Review—(A. J. Bourgeois, Editor), Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. (M) 
Rotarian, The—(Stripped Gears Dept.), 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicage 1, Tl. (M) 
Saturday Evening Post, The—Independence Square, Philadelphia 


5, Pa. (W-p.o.a.) 

This Week—420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (W) 
Tic—P. O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. (M-p.o.a.) 

Today—400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. Ww) 

Dearborn St., icago 10, -p.0.a. 

Western Family—(Patricia Dillon, Editor), 1300 N. Wilton Place 
Hollywood 28, California. (Bi-W-p.o.a.) 

Woman’s Home Companion—640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 


N. ¥. (M-p.oa.) 


MOSTLY PERSONAL. 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Incidents and actions outside his mind serve to 
develop and increase that subjective conflict. A 
crisis is reached when the character must choose 
among his attitudes, or develop new ones; the 
resolution is found in that “more appropriate” at- 
titude with which the character can face life with 
confidence again. This location of the narrative 
problem is characteristic of a high proportion of 
the “quality” or “off-trail” stories which appear in 
both the small literary and the large popular maga- 
zines. The really thoroughgoing psychological story 
is still chiefly found in the small literary maga- 
zines, however, where it has been developing for 
several decades and influencing the more popular 
story in recent years. 

Four years ago I had the pleasure of editing an 
anthology of such psychological stories. The an- 
thology was entitled Anchor in the Sea: An Anthol- 
ogy of Psychological Fiction. A description of two 
of the stories in this anthology may serve to help 
clarify what I have been trying to talk about. In 
his story “The Brink of Darkness,” the great critic 
and poet Yvor Winters offers a character who, 
relatively isolated during a cold winter in the 
North, gradually emerses himself more and more 
into the life of sensation, sharp sensory impres- 
sions. The crisis is reached when his senses lead 
him to illusion, and he becomes aware that mad- 
ness lies in the direction he has been pursuing— 
the “madness” of non-human or bestial life. In the 
resolution of the story, the character returns to 
human, purposive, social life. 

In “A Short Space,” Kathleen Toole tells a 
story of maturation—a favorite theme for the qual- 
ity psychological story. A girl returns in the fall 
to view the campus from which, the preceding 
spring, she had been graduated. The intervening 
months have seemed stale and directionless, mere 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations. Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. 0. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


marking time. She comes to realize that her prob- 
lem is that she is emotionally and intellectually 
attached to one kind of life, whereas she has moved 
into a new situation, in which she must make her 


Here’s example of editor’s request to me: 
WANT NEWSPAPER SERIALS, 20,000, up- 
ward, Max. 40,000. Payment $250 upward. 
During March we buy supply 9000-12,000 
worders, for summer 2-week serials release. 
Pay: $125. But | handle ALL lengths, also, 
shorts, articles, etc. Reading fee: $1, first 
1,000, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 

OHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

‘or pay. No previous é: ence necessary. 

Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Bidg., Colorade Springs, Colo. 
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MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 

HE Magazine Institute, a private school 

owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing. You work in 
your own home. Every assignment you send 
is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering ; 
your questions, helping you | VETERAMS: 
find the type of work for The course 


which you are naturally suited. approved 
Before long you are writing in | for veterans’ 
your own home fiction stories, training 


essays, short sketches, what- 
ever you are best suited to do. 
Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian funds. 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. ‘s 
Dept. 453-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send your free catalog, without obli- 
gation to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
) Check here if eligible under G. |. Bill 
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own way in a new direction. ‘Lhe crisis appears 
when she realizes that the attitudes she has carried 
with her are immature and inadequate, that she 
must begin, again, to build the convictions, atti- 
tudes, and emotions necessary for mature living. 
These are some of my thoughts in complement 
to Catharine Barrett’s article. When I see some of 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


taste 


JOCK SHOULD REA 

IT FUNNY ong 
& HARRY WILLIAM PYLE. 
& Seven thousand words of informative palaver plus one 


hundred and eleven —, poragraphs. Written by 

a selling gag writer. Send One Dollar for your copy. 
WILLIAM PYLE 

22A No. Angelus St Memphis 4, Tenn. 


7 PROFITABLE SALES FOR WRITERS 

“= We can help you sell your stories, books, plays, arti- * 
"= cles cnd poems to top-paying publications; radio, * 
movie and television studios. He 
High manuscript appraisal and editing—at 
low rates. 


'e specialize in 
AUTHORS” AND PUBLISHERS” SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Dept. AJ, Jackson Heights, 


this psychological ticuon, 1 think that Henry James 
would be proud of some of the literary grandchil- 
—— he has developed. For the reader interested 

“quality” fiction, I recommend a study of such 
se gas methods of writing the story as 
well as locating it in experience. And for those of 
us primarily interested in the more popular story, 
I can still recommend a consideration of some ol 
these “psychological” matters as a means of keep- 
ing abreast of trends in the wide circulation maga- 
zines. 

— des — 

As noted last month—although we had to hold 
her article over to this issue—Meridel LeSueur has 
earned an enviable reputation for her quality short 
stories as well as for her non-fiction and juvenile 
books. I may say, that a story by Meridel 
LeSueur also appears in the anthology Anchor in 
the Sea, mentioned above. Dick Hayman, one of 
the most widely published poets today, with both 
serious and humorous verse lives in Cleveland. 

Rex R. Benson is director of the Master Formula 
service. Our other contributors give some identi- 
fication of themselves in their contributions; 
Norah Smaridge lives in Hoboken, N. J.; J. 
Charles Davis II lives in Los Angeles: Joseph C. 
Salak contributes frequently to A&J from his home 
in Chicago. AS. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP ‘YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c a copy, 


a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK 


‘Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA .. . Doesn’t it prove something? 


When an established writer who has hit both 
slicks and pulps for years but has never 
been able to crash that One Market that all 
writers dream about suddenly hits it, for a 
near $1000, with the first story he writes to 
MASTER FORMULA ... Doesn't it prove 
something? 


When the record shows that our clients have 
recently and currently appeared in POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, SEV- 
ENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, SHORT STOR- 
IES, the Detective and Western Magazines 
. . . Doesn’t it suggest that you should send 
a post card for our free ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS and learn how they do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California $ 
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TYPING SPECIALISTS 


Manuscripts promptly and competently typed, 
50c per Thousand Words. One Ca Free. 
Minor Corrections. 


Sonnets 10c each. Other poetry Ic per line 
My wide typing experience will help guarantce 
success for you. 
WILLIAM C. DERBY 
40 Rock Avenue 


Lynn, Mass. 
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LEARN TO WRITE BY ACTUALLY o 
WRITING! 


The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all 

grueling exercises and teach you how to write 

by having you do the writing. 
In the number 14 short 
There are 1 4 lesson assignments 
You write short stories 
In the number 10 short-short course , 
There are 10 lesson assignments 
You write short stories 


Each lesson stresses a distinct phase. 

Each assignment is a story of your own. 

Each story is given a thorough, constructive criti- 
cism by a selling writer with years of experience 
as a critic. Refer to course by No. when writing. 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 
3898 Chase Street 

Denver 14 Colo. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


Some fast-breaking tips from our survey: 

Mary Gnaedinger, editor of Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, indicates 
a willingness to consider occasional stories with 
science-fiction background. 

“We are looking especially for good modern 
novels and back list semi-specialized non-fiction,” 
William Poole, editor, T. Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

“Low inventory, good prospects for purchase— 
of our kind of material. Our prices are very high 
indeed—competitive with any text magazine in the 
country,” Ken Purdy, editor of True, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. 

“We will begin to publish juveniles in the fall. 
We are not yet ready to read juvenile mss, however, 
and will make an announcement when we are,” 
K. S. Giniger, editor-in-chief of the trade book 
division, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

“Immediate needs are for shorter stories—4000- 
6000 words for Love Book Magazine and 3000-5000 
words for All-Story Love Magazine. Stories should 
be fairly serious in type—no cute ones, please!” 
Louise Hauser, editor, 205 E. 42nd St. New 
York 17. 

“We shall be increasingly interested in articles 
about remodeling, as distinguished from new build- 
ing. Excellent before and after photographs are 
essential. In general, copy involving building and 
repair ideas economical of materials and man- 
power will be welcome. Writers should query be- 
fore submitting articles.” Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford, editor of Household, 912 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

“Romance has a new, slick format, and we are 
seeking stories with a more adult approach. A 
story can be sophisticated, but it must have a true 
emotional quality. We like an occasional marriage 
story, or one told from a male viewpoint. For 
this magazines and our other two—Fifteen Love 
Stories and New Love—we are seeking a fresh 
slant on an old theme, handled in a way which 
will give the reader the most in entertainment. 
Our greatest need for Fifteen Love Stories is 
stories from 3000 to 3500. An occasional story 
with a slight mystery angle lends variety, but the 
mystery must be secondary to the romantic con- 
flict,” Peggy Graves, editor, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

“We expect to buy heavily in 1951. We want to 
contact experienced comic book writers living in 
the New York area, to be available for consul- 
tations,” Irving Werstein, editor of comics division, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

“The demand is for shorter stories—preferably 
shorts of 4000-4500 and novelettes 8000-8500,” 
David X. Manners, editor of the detective maga- 
zines at Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 

“Short shorts 1200-1500, off-trail sports, and 
football novelettes are the best bets right now,” 
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Jim Henrdyx, Jr., editor of the sports magazines, 
Better Publications, 10 East 40th St., New York 
16. 

“Need controversy on health or physical wel- 
fare subjects—yes and no, for and against kind of 
articles,” Edward Bodin, editor, Physical Culture, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

“We could use one or two pieces on how the 
war is affecting the activities of local Presbyterian 
churches. Each should be focused on a particular 
church and the ibilities of pictures to go with 
it should be outlined,” William M. Alrich, editor, 
Presbyterian Life, 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6. 
. “Need pictures with stories! We buy 3 to 1 with 
pictures,” Charlie McDermut, editor of Cleaning 
&Laundry World and Photographic Trade News, 
1114 Ist Ave., New York 21. 

“We hope to build up our list of books on how 
to bring up children, on music, and on inspira- 
tional subjects,” Theodore M. Purdy, editor, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, 19. 

“We are expanding in home economics field— 
pazticularily books for professional or college use, 
rather than for only the individual homemaker,” 
Marshall Townsend, editor, Iowa State College 
Press, Ames, Iowa. 

“Immediate needs, if we get highest quality: ~ 
novels not over 30,000, and best length 20,000; 7 
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novelettes 7500-10,000; short stories 5000 and 


under,” Edmund Collier, editor of the Western 
magazines, in the Thrilling group, 10 E. 40th St.. 
New York 16. 

“We never get enough short shorts, up to 2500 
words, for which we pay $50 minimum, first 
North American rights only,” Don Ward, editor 
of Zane Grey’s Western Magazine, Racine, Wis. 

“With two magazines a month now, I expect to 
he buying twice as many stories and articles in 
1951,” Rose Wyn, editor of Secrets and Revealing 
Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 

“A new and enlarged section, ‘Modern Family 
Section,’ is very much in the article market. 
Queries should be directed to this office and ad- 
dressed to Mrs. John Roberts, Supervising Editor. 
Modern Family Section,” Hazel L. Berge, editor, 
261 5th Ave., New York 16. 

“Because of the reader interest in our success- 
fully established reprint series, entitled Avon Fan- 
tasy Reader, we are now preparing a new series of 
fantasy anthologies similar in style. It will be 
titled Avon Science-Fiction Reader,’ Donald A. 
Wollheim, editor, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

“We need good short, suspenseful mysteries, 
with characterization and style—around 15,000 
words. We need novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000, with 
strong emotional quality. We need good short 
stories dealing with human problems, mature love 
stories, and good humorous fiction,” Herbert R. 
Mayes, editor, Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19. 

“We are not buying stories about children or 
stories from the viewpoint of children, due to a 
sizable inventory of such material. We are also 
over-burdened with nostalgia. We like fresh, or- 
iginal stories about adults,” Herbert R. Mayes, 
editor, Good Housekeeping, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19. 

“Immediate needs are short articles of 1000 
to 1500 words with a lot of suspense,” Fritz Bam- 
berger, editor, Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


— — 
_ Liberty is again reported out of the free-lance 
market. 

— Av] — 
Harry I.. Clark is the editor and publisher of 
a new magazine, Scribbler, 1967 Biltmore St., N. 
W., Washington 9, D. C. ‘The magazine does not 
pay for contributions but is considered by Mr. 
Clark to be “a magazine for young writers’ in 
which good stories slanted for the large circulation 
magazines, but failing to achieve acceptance, may 
find publication. The magazine also uses lyric and 
humorous poetry and articles in various lengths 
slanted for the young writer. 

— Ag] — 
The new Everywoman’s magazine, edited by 
Helen E. Greenwood, 31 W. 47th St., “New York 
19, contains a monthly feature entitked Every- 
woman's Woman.” Heading the feature is this 
editor’s note: “Each month you will find in your 
copy of Everywoman’s a personality sketch of some 
interesting woman, If you have one to offer, send 
it to us. She need not be rich or famous but she 
will be a woman whose character and personaltiy 
have influenced pepole she knew, If we find your 


contribution acceptable we will send you at once 
a check for $100. 
— — 

UTO News, official monthly trade journal of 
the United Truck Owners Association of America, 
opens a new market to free-lance writers. We will 
be extremely interested in well-handled stories, pre- 
ferred length 750 words, concerning the ‘owner- 
operator’ phase of the nation’s truck transport 
system. These are the small business men of the 
industry, who own the rigs they drive; many own 
several rigs and employ additional drivers. Of 
pertinent interest would be stories from promi- 
ment public officals on the value of the truck 
industry to community affairs; the owner-opera- 
tor’s role in defense, etc.; profiles and factual 
features. Regional yarns are wanted. We will 
purchase worthy articles and picture-stories up to 
1000 words at a flat rate of $25 and $5 per accept- 
ed pix, on acceptance. Queries and reports within 
one week.” C. P. Zurlinden, Jr., editor, P.O. Box 
3156, Station B., Columbus, Ohio. 

— Ae] — 

Gospel Films, Inc., P.O. Box 455, Muskegon, 
Mich., provides a small market for stories which 
can be shaped into shooting scripts and produced 
as short and medium-length religious sound 
motion pictures. “Stories must be slanted to the 
evangelical market. We prefer contemporary back- 
grounds, except in the case of children’s films, 
which, can go back into history a bit. We do not 
want Bible-times backgrounds,” writes Charles 
Peterman, business manager. Payment is “a ten 
dollar earnest on ideas which look good to us.” If 
the film is produced, additional payment is $50 to 
$100. Mr. Peterman will send a sample of a cur- 
rent production to anyone sending a return, 
stamped envelope. 

Av] 

National Home Monthly, of Canada, has ceased 
publication. 

— — 

Western Home has been launched as a new 
quarterly at 1213 H St., Sacramento 3, Calif. 
Need is chiefly for how-to-do-it shorts of 50-60 
words directed to the housewife. Categories are 

,- listed as Gardening in the West, Family Camping, 
Cleaning Up Around the House, Handyman 
About the House, Recipes, Short Cuts in Canning, 
less ‘Time in the Kitchen. Hardware dealers sup- 
port the magazine, so that articles should tie in 
with hardware items. Pay is Ic up, $3 for pic- 
tures. Seasonal issues are planned. 

Henry Hough, editor at Petroleum Publishers, 
Inc., Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, reports changes in 
names and needs of his two trade journals. Rocky 
Mountain Motornews uses material of special in- 
terest to car dealers, garage and service station 
operators, in the Rocky Mountain region—which 
includes New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and western third 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. Rocky 
Mountain Oil Reporter needs specialized material 
on exploration and drilling, production and move- 
ment of crude oil, and refineries of the region 
indicated. Since oil operators commonly have ex- 
tensive publicity set-ups, writers are advised to co- 
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operate with the operators and supplement their 
efforts, use their pictures, etc. Payment is Ic per 
word, on acceptance. 

John Sutherland edits a new literary bi-monthly 
Northern Review of Writing and the Arts in 
Canada, 2475 Van Horne, Montreal, Canada. 
Needs are for literary criticism to 3500 words, 
stories up to 5000 words, selections from novels 
and novelettes, and verse in any length. No regu- 
lar payment is made, but four $75 awards are 
made each fall. 

— Ae] — 

Popular Economics is a new magazine—monthly 
except July and August—published by New York 
University and edited by Clayton Hoagland, 32 
Broadway, New York 4. The magazine will use 
non-technical material on economics, including 
“stories of American inventiveness, news of new 
products and such economic developments as cur- 
rently affect the daily life of every citizen.” Occa- 
sional purchase will be made of the history of an 
American industry, on assignment. Lengths, 1700- 
2000 words, with payment at approximately $50 
per article. 

According to Songwriter’s Review, the United 
States Post Office has issued a fraud order against 
Bob Carleton, melody writer—and associated per- 
sons and firms: Bob Carleton Hollywood Studio, 
Hollywood Studio, H. B. Kohler, Recola, Recola 
Recording Co., Recording Co. of L. A. 

— Ae] — 

According to Chester Bemis of the Adeline Al- 

vord Agency in Glendale, “there is definite trend 


8TH SOUTHWEST 


Writers Conference 


June 2, 3, 4, 5, 1951 


where writers contact publishers, poets, editors 


and other writers. Program jampacked with 
the know-how of successful writing. $1000.00 
cash in prizes with written criticism for all 
contest entries. By request, 12 publishers and 
23 magazines will have winning MSS referred 
to them. An award made for a first publi- 
cation, “Book of 1951—Southwest.”” Enter- 


tainment featured: Autograph parties, sailing, +. 
beach picnics, awards dinner etcetera. Not g 
just a regional meeting, but registration limit- tH 


ed to 300. 
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DIRECTOR DEE WOODS 


406 South Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 


tents of its more than sixty magazines are purchased from free lance 
authors. We welcome an opportunity to inspect for possible purchase 
any original stories authors believe suited to our various publications. 


F tents of PUBLICATIONS employs no staff writers. The entire con- 


In addition Fawcett publishes Gold Medal Books, original books in 
the pocket-size field, selling for 25c. Gold Medal publishes no reprints, 
only original, previously unpublished novels of at least 60,000 words. 
Generous royalties are paid by Gold Medal, with advance royalties 
customary. 


TODAY’S WOMAN TRUE POLICE CASES 

TRUE, The Man’‘s Magazine STARTLING DETECTIVE 

MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED DARING DETECTIVE 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Editorial Offices, 67 West 44th Street, New York City 


March, 1957 
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their products to the half-hour and hour 
dramatic offerings both in Hollywood and New 
York. This is cutting into the available markets 


been bought by otherwise “live” 


towards larger and more spectacular Westerns and 
outdoor pictures, a result of the outstanding 
success of such pictures as Red River, The Devil's 
Doorway, and Rocky Mountain. One studio has 
expressed a need for outstanding Westerns based 
on historical heroes. The trend, also, is away 
from contrived and complicated situations to more 
natural and heartwarming aa 
— 


The Grocer’s Digest has moved from Chicago to 

216 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
— — 

Dynamic Science Stories has joined Marvel Sci- 
ence Stories at Stadium Publishing Co., Room 
1404, 250 5th Ave., New York, in the continued 
boom of science-fiction. Both magazines use stories 
up to 20,000 words. 

— Ab] — 

Two new trade journals: Motel, edited by Jean 
E. Clobesey at 247 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, 
Til. Needs are for a few short-shorts 500-1200 
words with motel setting or theme; brief humor- 
ous verse with motel or tourist slant; feature ar- 
ticles of 1000-1500 words, illustrated features, and 
shorter pieces of the sort helpful to motel owners. 
Payment is 2c up, on acceptance; $5 for photos. 
Plastics Merchandising, edited by Harold J. High- 
land at 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, needs news 
and features about merchandising plastics pro- 
ducts in retail stories. Payment on publication is 
$2 per inch for news, $40 per page for features, 
$5 for photos. 


Radise-7V 
MARKETS 

EAST COAST 

Bruce STRASSER 


There has been just enough time, in the last 
few months, for those “in the know” along Radio- 
TV Row, to become aware of a trend. Due to 
intense production scheduk s, incipient ulcers, and 
the physical limitations of "TV studios, more and 


‘more dramatic shows are being filmed befote, 


going on the air. Independent film producers, 
such as Jerry Fairbanks in Hollywood, have learned 
to cut costs and production time and are selling 
“live” 


for TV free lancers, since evidently established 
film writers are being used to pen the new 
shows. Aside from film “one shots” which have 
shows from the 
“Starlight Theater” to the “Pulitzer Playhouse,” 
films have established themselves on the “Bigelow 
Theater,” “Fireside Theater,” “Tales of the Blaék 
Cat,” “The Ruggles,” and now the Lucky Strike 
“Robert Montgomery Presents.” The switch to 
filmed shows has been accelerated by the reluct- 
ance of movie stars to appear on anything so 
precarious to their careers as an “adolescent” TV 
drama. Studios which have spent millions build- 
ing up a star don’t want to take the chance of 
disillusioning the audience. 
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However, it seems the trend will have to reverse 
itself. Due to the war, a shortage of film raw 
stock is becoming evident. It will only be a 
matter of time before film production will be 
curtailed, due to shortages and rising prices. So 
the free-lance TV writer will be back in business 
again. Here is a list of dramatic shows in the 
New York area. Most of them accept free-lance 
scripts, all of them will buy a GOOD script even 
if it is against regular policy. The shows marked 
“query” either have contract writers, or are bought 
up for the time being. Contract writers are con- 
stantly being changed, so don’t let that deter 
you from submitting a script. Perhaps you can 
land a salaried job turning out finished scripts 


from someone else’s idea. 


Armstrong Circle Theater, NBC. 30 
no fantasy or crime. Hudson Faussett, 


min.; 
produce: 


interest, 


Rockefeller Pl., New York, or BBD&O, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York. Free lance 

Big Town, CBS 30 min.; query for assignment. Char'cs 
Robinson, producer; CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York. Con- 
tract writers. 

Billy Rose Show, ABC. 30 min.; surprise ending. Jed Harris 
nog ok MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. O’Henry type 
ree lance. 

Buck Rogers, ABC. 30 min.; query for assignment. West 
ene, producer; MCA Artists, Ltd., 598 Madison Ave., Nev 


query. Walter 


; BBD& 383 Madison Ave., New York. 


The C'ock, NBC. 30 min.; free lance. Herbert Swope, pro- 
ducer; ongaed Phil Minis reads scripts 
Danger, CBS. 30 min.; free lance. Charles R-sse'l, pre- 


ducer; “CHS. New York. 

Ellery Queen, Dumont. 30 min.; query. Norman Pincus, pro- 
ducer; 1697 Broadway, New York. 

Ford Theater, CBS { -;_ free lance $500-$750. Garth 
Montgomery, producer; Kenyon & Eckhardt, 247 Park Ave., 


New York. Scripts sent to Lois by. 

Hands of Mystery, Dumont. 30 min.; free lance. Ben Fox, 
script editor; Dumont. New York. 

Hollywood Screen Test, ABC. 30 min.; query. Lester Lewis. 
producer: 1 Christopher St., New York. 

I Cover Times Square, ABC. 30 min query. Harold Huber. 
: c/o Weintraub Agency, 30 Rockefeller Pl., New York. 

Kraft Theater, NBC. 60 min.; 


free lance. Stanley Quinn, 
J. Walter Thompson, producers; 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Scripts to Ed Rice, JWT. 


(Continued on Page 38) 


New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete informat Ask 
for “Your Way to 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street @ Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 


Author & Journalist 
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SOUTH FOR THE WINTER? 

Lola Beall Graham 

Tell Sell. 
All To 
Who Here 
Write Up 
Down Back 
For Write 
Young Must 
Ones 


Prize (ontests 


The annual contest conducted by the Poets’ 
Study Club of Terre Haute, Ind., has one class— 
called Class V—for adult poets, with prizes of $5, 
$3 and $1, plus several certificates of merit and a 
$5 prize for the best poem entered from an In- 
diana poet. No more than two unpublished poems 
may be submitted, on any subject, no more than 
20 lines each. Poems will be returned only if 
stamped envelope is enclosed. Poems must be post- 
marked before June 1 to Mabel Skeen, 131 So. 
13th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

— Av] — 

The Five Point Contest of the Huckleberry 
Workshop offers prizes of residence at the work- 
shop for winners in five contest sections: poetry, 
short story, one-act play or radio script, juvenile 


Still Your Biggest Market 


Watch for this seal—the hall mark 
of fiction quality. 


Whatever your writing field, you'll 
find a cooperative, heavy buying 
market among the 37 magazines 
comprising the Popular Fiction 
Group. 


Popular Publications, Inc. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


March, 1951 


story or outline of juvenile book, article. Rules 
are available for a postcard sent to the workshop 
at Hendersonville, N. C. 


Brie, Case 


Memo to A&J Staff: Before announcing the win- 
ners we have chosen from more than 1000 entries 
in our letters-from-the-readers column, may | point 
out one thing: You will recall that more than one 
contestant concurred with me in my original choice 
of names, You Were Saying. . . .’’"—Respect- 
fully, H.C. 

Memo to H.C.: We quite agree with you that 
your title had some merit. It tided us over the 
period of the contest, but was, of course, only a 
temporary identification.—Gratefully, A&J Staff. 

Memo to A&J Staff: You were quite right in the 
beginning in considering the name ‘As You Were 
Saying. “as a temporary thing. Would it, 
however, be presuming NOW upon the better judg- 
ment of the Staff and upon the fair and impartial 
awarding of prizes, to consider my title as a legiti- 
mate entry in the contest?—Yours, sirs, H.C. 

Memo to H.C.: It would.—A&J Staff. 

Memo to A&J Readers: We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the winners of our contest to name the 
letters-from-our-readers column: 

First prizes to three readers who suggested ‘’The 
Brief Case’: Evelyn P. Hamilton, Calhoun City, 
Mississippi; Maleta Beck, P.O. Box 727, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colorado; and B. Coursin Black, Box 881, 
Jamestown, New York. 

Second prize for the suggestion ‘“AUTHOR-itively 
Speaking’: Mrs. Franklin Saxton, R.R. 2, Box 77, 
Greenwood, Ind. 

Third prize for the suggestion ‘Subscripts’: Ern- 
est W. Case, 799 N. Howard Street, Akron 10, Ohio. 

Memo to H.C.: Please extend to all contestants 
our thanks for submitting hundreds of really original 
and excellent suggestions. To the winners, our con- 
gratulations—A&J Staff. 

Memo to A&J Readers: H.C. would appreciate 
suggestions on where he might enter his “As You 
Were Saying. . . .” in a contest.—H.C. 


REVISING 
$9.00 


On The Script 

EDITING 

REVISING 
CORRECTING ds, 
POLISHING there- 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS after plus re- 
turn postage. 


SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 

B 


ATTENTION, REWRITE DESK B.” 
RALPH NATHAN 


(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 
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‘TV MARKETS 
(Continued from Page 36) 

Lights Out, NBC. 30 min.; mystery, free lan 
Swope, prod : 30 Rockefell Pl., New York. 
reads scripts 

Lucky ‘Btrike Theater, NBC. 60 min.; query for assignment. 
Robert Montgomery, producer; Neptune Productions, 30 Rocke- 
feller Pl., New York. gg Hag an isolated unit of NBC.) Free 
lance but almost entirely film. 

Lux Video Theater, CBS. 30 min.; free lance. Calvin Kuhl, 
J. Walter T z s; 420 Lexi Ave., New York. 

Martin Kane, NEC. 30 min.; query for job as one of severui 
contract writers. Mark Daniels, producer; Kudner Agency, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York. Serial. Z 

Nash Airflyte Theater, CBS. 30 min.; free lance. David 
Pressman, producer; CBS, ¢85 Madison Ave., New York. 

Philco TV Playhouse, NBC. 60 min.; query. Fred Coe, NBC, 
30 Rockefeller Pl., New York, or Julian Klaman, Talent Assoc. 


., 38 E. 57th St., New York. Contract writers adapt novels. 
. 30 min.; query. Transamerican. 


ce. H 
Phil Minis 


ra 
60 min.; no free lance 


‘uden’ 
Donald Davis, producer; 


CBS. 
Pulitzer Playhouse, ABC. 60 min.; adaptations of scripts by 


Pulitzer Prize winning authors. Edgar Peterson, produce’: 
Young and R Madi Ave., New York. Query. 
Rocky King, Detective, Dumont. 30 min.; contract writer 
Layton-Stark, producer; 551 Fifth Ave., New York. Query. — 
rset Maugham Theater, CBS. 30 min.; adaptations v 
well-known short stories John Gibbs, producer; CBS, 
ison Ave., New York. Query 


Stadio One, CBS. 60 min.; , all types from Shake- 
speare to modern short-stories. Worthington Minor, . 

Sure As Fate, CBS. 60 min.; supernatural, mystery. Byren 
Pauw, CBS. Free lance. 

Suspense, CBS. 30 min.; free lance Bob Stevens, producer, 

The Web, CBS. 30 min.; only Mystery Writers of America. 
Franklin Heller, producer. 

Tra; WOR. 30 min.; mystery. Harvey Marlowe, pro- 
ducer; WOR, 1440 Broadway, New York. Free lance and con- 
tract writers. 

Starlight Theater, CBS. 30 min.; comedy, romance, human 
interest. Martin Ritt, producer; CBS. 7 

As changes in the market come up we'll shoot 
along the information and you can make the 
change in this basic listing. 

Tom Adams of the NBC story department says 
that NBC is looking forward to a better and 
brighter year in dramatic shows. Only two 
(“Lights Out” and “The Clock”) are handled di- 
rectly by the network. All others are produced 


by package firms, advertising agencies, or one of 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? |! have ghost-written millions ot 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your raw 
material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Jennie Jewel Drive Orlando, Floride 


New Writers 


WANTED 


Pick the pleasant, easiest paths to sales. 
Many rtunities every week—$5, 
$50, $100, and up. YOU CAN SELL— 
with modern know-how. Fiction, non- 
tiction. Write for free details. Moderate 
cost. 


VERN LOUGHLAN 
I 102 Earl Building Boulder, Colorado 


NBC’s “production units” which operate sepa- 
rately from the network. 

Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca have writers, or 
write most of their material themselves. But if 
you have something (blackout skit, monolog, 
etc.) that is perfect for them, send it to Max 
Leibman, care of NBC, who produces the show. 

At ABC, 7 West 6th Street, NYC, Evelyn 
Leicon says that perhaps in the near future ABC 
will be doing dramatic shows, and buying free- 
lance scripts. Those on the network now are 
produced by package firms. She will, however, 
send any good script she reads to one of the 
firms for consideration. 

Arthur Heineman at CBS, 485 Madison, is al- 
ways looking for good half hour and hour scripts 
for all CBS shows. He handles scripts for seven 
“house” packages. There is usually quite a delay 
at CBS getting your script read so I advise 
submitting direct to the producer, But don’t 
forget the release form which is required before 
anyone reads a script. It protects both you and 
the station. 

WOR, at 1440 Broadway, accepts free-lance 
“Nick Carter” radio scripts. But all TV dramatic 
shows are packaged in. Miss Lee Francis will 
accept program ideas. 

At Dumont, 515 Madison Ave., Charles Adams 
reviews new program ideas. Send _ free-lance 
scripts to the show’s producer. 

As always, there is much complaint about the 
quality of television writing from which scripts 
are chosen to be produced. The “artists” who 
work in the medium cry for “better” plays. But 
since there are so many people to please, the 
director, the agency, the sponsor, the sponsor's 
wife (no one mentions the TV audience) — 
the writer who is trying to break into the TV 
field would do best to spend much time before 
his TV screen. Then after he has a pretty good 
idea what is being bought, try to write something 
like it. You may have a wonderful idea, with 
characters who never before stepped in front of 
a T'V camera, and a message of great social signifi- 
cance. If you do, write it—send it in—send it in 
again—and again. Perhaps some brave script editor 
will go to bat tor you. But if you need money, drag 
out that old pot-boiler, put the hero through forty 
pages of incidents. A check will be along. We 
nope there will be many. 


IF 


You've Taken Courses 
— One or a Dozen — 
And Still You Haven't Sold 
I'll Tell You WHY 
For FREE 


WILL H. MURRAY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


7016 Euclid Ave. 


Author & Journalist 


1 E. 54th St., New York. Subjective, Tt~<‘“CSCOC*C 
jayhouse, CBS 
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ADEAS 


(ADEAS offers you, the reader — writer, an opportunity, for 
a few cents, to ed your wares, from one line to 50 words’ 
worth. Taboos? A asks that the lines here be in good 
taste. Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space 
e'sewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 9c a ee? Deg the 
first insertion and 8c after that, for the same ‘op; 
} ed is the first of the month preceding publiontion. Ad- 

correspondence to ADEAS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
Denver 10, Colorado.) 


BOOKS & MAGS 


PSYCHOLOGY od LOVE—$1.00. Helps you write salable 
love stories and also helps you in solving your private 
lite mn and winning happiness. J. C. SLOAN, 

. ©. Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. 

WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your name @ penny cord brings 
price list. Magdalene Kuhiman, 184 South Point Drive, 
Avon Lake, Ohio. 

CARTON GAG WRITERS. “Cartoonists Bible’ $2.00 Don 

Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original plots 

fro blished without — 
writing simpler, easier. Folio shows e, 50c. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back guar- 
antee. Smith's, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

WOULD YOU PAY 3% FIRST $350 MADE?—BOOK, “505 
cessful Businesses” Free! Work home! Expect 
something odd! Pacific AJ, Oceanside, California. 
—_o— 
tN FREELANCE NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
How a beginner put himself on some pay- 


Holden — Bookseller, 


WRITING”. 
rolls. 15,000-word booklet, $1. 
Germantown 3, Tennessee. 

SUPER PLOTTER puts an end to your plotting worries. 

Send 25 cents. Clifford M. Come. Box 82, New Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 


RESELL—Woodford’s Loud Lamas 
Library, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


—_o— 


Booklet 25c. 


$1.75. Wedel, 3306 


Ee gs OVERRATED?” Box 8, Forest Hills, 


“YOUR STORE” for 
laboratory. Meet 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
DOLLAR AND STAMP brings you THIRTEEN WAYS TO 
PLOT, WRITE ON TIME, and ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. 
Regulorly $3. Author, Box 403, Blue Ash, Ohio. 
AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send 
+ mgm Big Mountain Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10. 
‘olo. 


READ Ideal 
writers’ 


Box 8, 


retailing know-how. 
people. $1.00 at Dept. A, 


MARKETS 


NEW Bg me 125 Paying Markets for Poetry and Greeting 

Verses—25c. 100 Markets for Humor and Car- 

. 100 Morekts for Fillers and Short items— 

100 Markets for Short Short Stories—25c. Selling 

Submitting instructions, included free. Complete 

Research Services. H. Bierman, 4746 Berryman Ave., 
Culver City, Calif. 


FILLER WRITERS—1 Over filler 
markets of all types. $2. "pen Conseil 717 Revello 
Drive, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
WRITERS! Have you tried the E 
tails, send postage ~— to Wi 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


lish markets? For de- 
Lozier, 408 W. 57th 


120 d 


JUVENILE MARKETS. ¢ y y 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


cents. Ernie Johnson, Box 201, 


CANADIAN MARKET LISTS AND CANADIAN STAMPS, 
$1.00. Will Lozier, 408 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


writing news. intormation tree. 


Olive, Willmar, 
FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell rapidly. Details 
and Markets 2 ing Cord verse Markets 25c. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


PERSONALS 
BOARD & ROOM. eee nurse’s beautiful Colonial 
home. $15 a week. Old Homestead, Merrimac, Massa- 
chusetts. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal 

FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 

Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

PRIZE-LETTER-CLUB, INC. Write for intormation 
Avondale Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 

. did you ever hear a Voice on the Road . 
. from an unexpected quarter? It gave you 
instant warm assurance thet you were not travelling 
alone. The Friendship Club is that Voice .. . and is 
Sones To o _ Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
please. 
CHARACTER ANALYSIS $5.00. Send 

writing. Betty Kennedy, C.G.A.P., 

Street, Los Calif. 


Join THE 
Box 670, 


need. 
Koy, 


to 129 


LISTEN . . 
friend! 


hree pages hand- 
West Eighth 


ERVICES 
TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, Jennie 
Orlando, Florida. 


Books, new and 
Jewel Drive, 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 

quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 4 NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, w to — 25c. stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ili 

FINISHED INK CARTOONS drawn to your $2.00. 
Pencil “rough” included. Ross, 111-14 76th ae, Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 

SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. EZ longha system. Self- 
instructor. Returnable. $1.00. Zinman, moisA West 91, 
New York 24, New York. 

AUTHOR’S RESEARCH SERVICE—Your research problems 
answered immedictely, accurately, economically. Sub- 
scriptions or single copies of magazines on any subject 

Books on any subject located for 

additional back h at small extra cost eS 

book. Send wants immediately to Mr. Research, 110 W 

42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS pce to your gags ot $1.00 
each. Mailed flat on Illustration board. F. Cunningham; 
Brookside Rd.; L ittsburg, Ohio. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 25c. Alaskan 
natives, touring. Research by agreement. G. 
Box 144, Homer, Alsoka. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
iF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, home or _otfice, 
in a New Duplicating ice for A P 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


nam 
Boker, San Francisco, Calif. 


industries, sports, 
Filkins, 


TYPE FOR PAY (20-WAYS) FOLIO $1.00. McALLISTER, 


1513 CHARLOTTE, BRONX, N.Y.C. 
TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER! Guaranteed! 


Year's 


ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL. The “THING”! Toke it — 
and open it up—-o $2.50 value for only $1! Send y 

tor the to AUTHOR. & JOURNALIST, 

Denver 10, Colorado. 


MASTER PLOT CHART supplies an ti d b 
original, salable plot $2 p id. Money back 
guarentee. Free: ‘Self-expression in Short Story Writing’ 
and “Plotting and Slanting Your Stories.” H. N. Crosby, 
Box 517, Miami (Miami University Br.) 46, Florida. 
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Salesmanship 


RITERS have often 

told me: “If my 

book is good it 
will sell without an 
agent.’ Possibly, but 
this opinion is not confirmed by statistics which prove 
that a very great majority of the books accepted by 
publishers for marketing are placed by agents. 


Competition at publishers is especially keen in these 
troubled times. Sporadic submissions and unexplained 
rejections will not help you sell your script. You need 
the services of an interested, informed and qualified 
agent to obtain the best possible terms or, if necessary, 
to tell you where your script misses the mark and how 
you can correct it. 


Send me your book manuscript today: I'll acknowledge 
it immediately, read and report within two weeks. 


RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% commissions on sales if you sell regularly to 
national magazines or if you’ve placed a book this year. Write full details beforc 
sending manuscripts. NEWER WRITERS: $1. per thousand words or fraction thercof 
—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Fee always re- 
funded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: $5 market appraisal fee. 


REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING—Professional revision or creation of your novels, 
non-fiction or stories. NOW HANDLING POETRY. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


nf 
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Your Book 
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